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We have no desire to disturb friendly 
relations between any advertiser and his 
agent. Our advice to an advertiser is that 
he first select an agent, then give the agent 
his confidence, discuss with him all of the 
intimate problems of the business, and take 
the agent’s advice. 


ee 


If he is proceeding along such lines and 
| his advertising is successful, he should 
reject the solicitation of other agents and 
make it plain to them that he is satisfied 
with his present connection. 
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“Put it up to men who know your market”? 





NE of the last issues of PRIN7- 

ERS’ INK had a‘-story: about the 
sameness of the Tin Men heroes of 
the clothing advertisements.‘ This 
is right in line with the ideas, of 
FEDERAL’S Men’s Wear Depart- 
ment, and we now announce a 
brand new idea tor llustratiag 
men’s clothing of the beittér ‘sort. 
Moreover, there is a real 
FEDERAL selling punch behind 
the picture. Now, you clothing 
advertisers—we dare you to say 
“Produce.” 

se 


NYBODY who makes Porch 

Furniture will hear something 
new and interesting if they will 
write FEDERAL at once. 


* 


WE try to make this page per- 
sonal in so far as it may ac- 
curately reflect the personnel of the 


FEDERAL staff. An advertising 
agency must have a distinctive 
personality—must stand for some- 
thing if it is going to amount to 
anything. Once you become per- 
sonally acquainted with the mem- 
bers of the FEDERAL staff you 
will understand the personality of 
the “FEDERALIST” better. 


ys 


HE very large buyer of news- 

paper space will find wonder- 
ful equipment in FEDERAL. Not 
only a super-skilled space buyer, 
but a checking-billing machine that 
works like Marquard-Meyers. Sup- 
pose you come and see. 


Se 


E turned down another con- 

tract the other day—not be- 
cause the advertiser wasn’t worthy, 
but because he wasn’t ready. We 
have never yet attempted to force 
an advertiser over without the right 
preparation. Even a strong swim- 


mer shas. hard work against the 
tide. “A. new advertiser ought to 
have everything pre-arranged in 
his favor. 


s~ 


2 VEKYBQDY in the dry goods 
- trade knows that our clients, 
Smith, Hogg & Company, are 
one of the best and_ oldest 
houses in the cotton goods _busi- 
ness. So their Eden Cloth cam- 
paign is being watched with a lot 
of interest. A noteworthy feature 
is the close co-operation between 
them and the cutters who used the 
Eden Cloth labels to associate their 
garments with the public interest. 


* 


M ISS Pajamas, here is a good 
example of these co-operative 
methods. 


If you want to start 
something new, write the 


Federal Advertising Agency 


231-241 West 39th Street, New York 
ie 5 3 
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PROTECTION BY COPY- 
RIGHT—FACTS ADVER- 
TISERS SHOULD 
KNOW 


WASHINGTON OFFICIALS KEPT BUSY 
MAKING RULINGS ON WHEN COPY- 
RIGHT PLUS TRADE-MARK IS OR 
IS NOT ALLOWABLE—TWO CHAN- 
NELS OF COPYRIGHT ENTRY — 
COPYRIGHT IN CONNECTION WITH 
ADVERTISING CHARACTERS—WHAT 
SOME LEADING FIRMS ARE DOING 

Special Washington Correspond- 

ence. 

Any student of advertising who 
keeps tab on the current periodi- 
cals cannot have failed to notice, 
during the past few months, the 
enormous increase in the use of 
copyright protection on individual 
advertisements. A few years ago 
the copyrighted advertisement was 
almost unknown. To-day it has 
made its appearance in almost all 
lines and signalizes a pronounced 
trend of policy on the part of large 
general advertisers 

This latter-day resort to the 
copyright in advertising practice 
is, of course, merely another evi- 
dence of the growing unrest in 
advertising circles over the unau- 
thorized appropriation of ideas. It 
has been requisitioned by creative 
advertisers as another padlock 
against the theft (not: to put too 
nice a word on it) of their de- 
signs and layouts. The copyright 
line, appended to an advertise- 
ment, in effect serves notice. that 
though the advertiser may not be 
able to monopolize any given sell- 
ing plan, he is at least going to 
insure to himself the exclusive use 
of his own ideas, pictorial and 
otherwise. 

The growth of the copyright 
habit in advertising is interesting, 
viewed from any standpoint. It is 
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doubly so, taken in conjunction 
with that other means to the same 
end—the present policy of vigor- 
ous prosecution for interference, 
infringement or imitation of trade- 
mark. However, the correspond- 
ence which reaches ‘the desks of 
the U. S. Government officials hav- 
ing jurisdiction in copyright and 
trade-mark matters proves conclu- 
sively that there is in advertising 
circles considerable misconception 
as to the exact character and func- 
tions of copyright and trade-mark, 
respectively. Or, at least, many 
advertisers are mystified as to 
what extent the two overlap or 
conflict and in what measure they 
may be made to interlock to se- 
cure better protection for adver- 
tising than would be afforded by 
either alone. 

One natural cause of confusion 
is that there are in the United 
States two different forms of 
copyright; or, to put it more accu- 
rately, two different channels of 
copyright entry, both of which 
are used by manufacturers and 
advertisers. Certain classes of 
copyright entries must be made 
in the Copyright Office of the Li- 
brary of Congress, whereas other 
classes of entries must, according 
to law, be made at the U. S. Pat- 
ent Office, just as a trade-mark is 
registered at the latter institution. 
The result of this double-barreled 
system is that the Register of 
Copyrights at the Congressional 
Library every day receives appli- 
cations that should have been ad- 
dressed to the Trade-Mark Divi- 
sion of the Patent Office, and vice 
versa. These missent applications 
cannot be merely switched to the 
proper destination, either. They 
have to be returned to the send- 
ers, which often involves delay 
and inconvenience. 

To make this matter clear right 
at the outset it may be explained 
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that the copyright entries which 
are taken care of by the Patent 
Office comprise those covering la- 
bels or prints used for articles of 
manufacture. Such designs or 
representations, when they have 
been duly registered, are marked 
“Copyright” and are not trade- 
marks as some persons have evi- 
dently supposed because of their 
place of registration. A trade- 
mark is an entirely different prop- 
osition. To be sure a print or la- 
bel may and very often does em- 
brace a trade-mark as a part of its 
design; but, on the other hand, 
many presentations are registered 
a3 labels or prints which—because 
of their descriptive character or 
for other reasons— would never 
pass muster for registration as 
trade-marks. 

But turning to the rules for the 
registration of copyrights at the 
Library of Congress, we find that 
here, too, provision is made for 
the entry of “prints.” It is just 
this duplication of the term that is 
responsible for much of the con- 
fusion that has arisen. But it is 


simple enough when the distinc- 


tion is explained. The word 

“print,” in its application at the 
Copyright Division of the library, 
is construed, by due authority of 
law, to mean only pictorial illus- 
trations or works connected with 
the fine arts and not to include 
prints or labels designed to be 
used for any other articles of 
manufacture and which, as above 
explained, should go to the Patent 
Office for registration. 

But, to pursue the line of de- 
marcation a little farther, it 
should be pointed out that this 
distinction by no means bars ad- 
vertisers from making copyright 
entries at the Library of Con- 
gress. There are many pictorial 
advertising vehicles which are just 
as ineligible to registration at the 
Patent Office as the prints are 
unacceptable at the Library of 
Congress. In this category, in- 
deed, are to be found most of the 
productions that bear the sup- 
posedly magic word “copyright” 
in current advertisements. The 
drawings of young men in spick 
and span clothing and the photo- 
graphs of smiling girls exploiting 


flour or cosmetics are a few of 
the many varieties. Opinions may 
differ as to whether some of them 
deserve to come under the blanket 
of “fine arts,” but the Register of 
Copyrights does uot set himself 
up as an art critic. 

Whereas many manufacturers 
and advertisers are enlisting the 
moral support of the Copyright 
Office for their brain children, the 
impression must not prevail that 
complete advertisements are copy- 
rightable. To look at many of 
the current advertisements one 
would suppose that was the case, 
for the line “copyright by,” etc., 
is so conspicuously placed as to 
seem to imply that its scope ex- 
tends to pictorial display, letter- 
ing, border and all the rest. But 
an advertisement cannot be copy- 
righted, nor can even an advertis- 
ing novelty, for that matter. The 
best that an advertiser can do is 
to copyright a picture—painting, 
photograph, drawing or engraving 
—or a work of sculpture, pro- 
vided it comes within the “fine 
arts” limitation. 

Now for all that this form of 
copyright limitation is somewhat 
limited in its scope—more re- 
stricted, no doubt, than many ad- 
vertisers imagine—it is probably 
well worth while. The moral ef- 
fect is unquestionable. It usua!ly 
serves pretty effectually as a “stop, 
look and listen” sign to the imi- 
tator, who is likely to pause long 
ere he risks a suit for infringe- 
ment, even though he knows that 
there is a fighting chance that the 
verdict would be in his favor. 
Then, too, just because the copy- 
right is used so extensively in the 
fine arts, its application to an ad- 
vertising medium is likely to give 
the latter a certain prestige in the 
eyes of the public. 

But for all that a copyright e1i- 
try would seem to be well worth 
the dollar fee that it costs, it is 
suspected that many advertisers 
construe the acceptance of a copy- 
right entry as a sanction instead 
of a mere record of claim, which 
is all that it is. False expecta- 
tions are to be looked for on this 
score because the practice in the 
copyright sphere is so different 
from that in trade-mark registra- 
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“One of the 85”” 


is the title of a handsome little book we have 
just completed. 


It deals with one of the most vitally important 
phases of the advertising business. We've 
written it from The Delineator standpoint, 
but it’s just as applicable to every other pub- 
lication in the periodical field. 


Every advertiser directly interested in maga- 
zine publicity can profit by reading this 
booklet. 


We’d be glad to mail you a copy. 


The Butterick Trio 


7 
Advertising Manager 
New York 


F. H. Ralsten, Western Mgr. E. G.. Pratt 
First Nat'l Bank Bldg. New England Mgr. 
Chicago. 149 Tremont St., Boston. 
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tion, which is the angle of the sit- 
uation which the average manu- 
facturer tackles first. When the 
Commissioner of Patents grants 
registration for a trade-mark it is 
equivalent to assurance to the ap- 
plicant from Uncle Sam that he 
has not trod on the toes of any- 
body else in his evolution of a de- 
sign or coined word, or whatever 
his chosen trade-mark may be. 
And, likewise, it is in effect a 
promise that the Government will 
see to it that in future no interest 
is sanctioned in the use of a 
trade-mark that would seem to 
encroach on his privileges —at 
least not without due warning to 
the holder of the original trade- 
mark. 

But the Register of Copyrights 
assumes no such _ responsibility. 
He simply registers everything 
that is presented for copyright en- 
try provided it conforms to the 
statute limitations. He makes no 


investigation to ascertain whether 
other persons have copyrighted 
productions so similar as to be al- 
most duplicates; and he takes no 


action if, following a copyright 
entry, other aspirants come for- 
ward with imitations that con- 
demn the proprietors as the least 
original of “copy cats.” He will 
not even answer questions which 
would, in effect, make it necessary 
for him to assume the functions 
of a court and pass upon the 
questions as to just what can and 
cannot be done under the copy- 
right laws. In substance, he sim- 
ply gives an official certificate as 
to the date on which any given 
production first saw the light of 
day. Then the owner is left with 
this evidence of supposed priority 
of claim to make his fight in the 
courts or secure whatever other 
redress he may from those under 
suspicion as mimics or worse. 
There is another phase of the 
copyright situation where, I fear, 
many advertisers are riding for 
a fall. This has to do with the 
creation of advertising characters 
or distinctive human figures of 
advertising mission — persistent 
personages such as Sunny Jim or 
the Campbell soup kids, who run 
through long series of adverise- 
ments with varying adventures 


and hold the interest of “constant 
readers” like a thrilling serial. 
There is evidence in the corre- 
spondence files at Washington that 
many advertisers are laboring un- 
der the delusion that they can 
copyright such a character or mas- 
cot and, with one copyright entry, 
have the protection apply to the 
brain child in all his different rdles 
and varying environment. Such 
is most emphatically not the case. 

If a copyright is taken out on 
Buster Brown of shoe fame, or 
on Jim Dandy of the Vindex 
shirt, of the Gold Dust Twins, or 
any other of our familiar favor- 
ites that copyright applies to only 
that particular representation. 
There is nothing in copyright law 
—I am not saying auything about 
common law, you understand—to 
prevent a competitor from coming 
along to-morrow and getting a 
copyright on that same character 
and provided he varied the picture 
by slightly changing the costume, 
altering the pose or introducing 
a different background there is 
every likelihood that the average 
court would give him a clean bill 
of health as to infringement. If 
an advertiser wishes to derive the 
maximum copyright protection he 
must copyright each successive 
picture; and even that, as above 
explained, cannot bar from copy- 
right entry duplicators who could 
never get by with their counter- 
feits at the Trade-Mark Division 
of the Patent Office. (Of course 
there is always possible redress in 
a suit for unfair competition.) 

Proceeding in this way of rea- 
soning, I can imagine I hear 
the reader arguing to himself that 
trade-mark is far more valuable 
than copyright. Yes, it probably 
is. But, for all that, the parch- 
ment from the Register of Copy- 
rights is often of real use to the 
holder and worth all it costs. And 
there is no reason why a shrewd 
advertiser should not, in many in- 
stances, avail himself of the dou- 
ble protection offered by these two 
governmental agencies. 

Just as a design which has been 
registered as a tr: ade-mark may, 
when given the proper form and, 
possibly, embellished, be regis- 
tered or rather copyrighted as a 
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Time was when the 
would-be advertiser called on 
a number of agents for plans. 

That time still is to some 
extent—but not so much. 


Such an advertiser se- 
lected his plan and his agent 


at the same time. 


He chose as his agent the 
one whose plan he liked best. 
This does not necessarily se- 
cure a good plan—nor even a 
good agent. 

It is as if a patient with 
typhoid should call on sev- 
eral doctors to submit their 
The 
patient would then choose 
the 


methods of treatment. 
pleasantest treatment 
the 
along with it. 


and doctor that went 
All doctors 


would compete to make their 


treatments agreeable to the 
patient rather than to effect 
a cure, however disagreeable 
the method. 


Sometimes the best adver- 
tising advice is not to ad- 
vertise. The agent works 
just as hard to find this out 
as to prepare to advertise. 


It is putting a good deal 
of strain on the agent to ask 
him for an opinion when the 
result of that opinion will be 
profitable to him only in one 
outcome, whether that out- 
come is to the would-be ad- 
vertiser’s best interests or 
not. 

“Whether 
and “How to advertise” are 
questions the answers to 


to advertise” 


which are too important to 
you to be mixed up with the 
question of selecting an 


agent. 


Calkins and Holden 


An organization for the conduct of advertising campaigns 


250 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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print or label at the Patent Office, 
sO an artistic creation which had 
been accepted in either or both 
of these classes might embody 
matter that would also be accept- 
able, under certain conditions, as 
a work of art at the Copyright 
Division of the Library of Con- 
gress. For instance, it is conceiv- 
able that a painting, drawing or 
photograph of the famous dog 9f 
the Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany, or the Baker chocolate lady 
or the Corticelii kitten might be 
admissible to copyright at the Li- 
brary of Congress if they could 
be disassociated to sufficient ex- 
tent from the manufactured arti- 
cles with which they are usually 
identified. 

To view the situation from the 
opposite standpoint, it must be 
admitted that such double or over- 
lapping protection would, after all, 
be very much in the nature of a 
superabundance of caution. The 
average manufacturer, duiy forti- 
fied by either trade-mark or copy- 
right, is usually in a position to 
protect his interests pretty well, 


provided he keeps an eye open for 


poachers. This last is the key- 
stone of any protective structure. 
Registry of trade-mark or any 
other Federal acknowledgment 
that he “saw it first” is of very 
little use to a manufacturer if he 
does not follow up such advan- 
tage as it gives with a vigorous 
prosecution of trespassers on his 
preserves. 

Uncle Sam makes it clear, too, 
that not only does he consider it 
to be unnecessary to have dual 
protection on the same subiect- 
matter, but that there is no inten- 
tion to grant both trade-mark and 
copyright endorsement to the same 
identical slogan or insignia. In 
conformity with this policy there 
is a positive prohibition against 
the copyrighting of trade-marks 
in the Copyright Office of the Li- 
brary of Congress. Similarly there 
is a ban at this institution against 
mere ornamental scrolls, decora- 
tive borders, combinations of lines 
and colors, fanciful letters and 
forms of type, almost any of 
which might be accepted for copy- 
right at the Patent Office provided 
it were shown that they had bona 


fide use as labels on articles of 
manufacture. No articles of utili- 
tarian purpose will be accepted at 
the Copyright Office, even though 
they may consist in part of pic- 
tures which would in themselves 
be copyrightable. This is the re- 
striction which bars out advertis- 
ing novelties; it also hits puzzles, 
games, rebuses, badges, buttons 
and other articles used more or 
less extensively by advertisers. 
Naturally there is always the pos- 
sibility that the designer of an 
advertising novelty may get at the 
Patent Office the protection that 
is denied him at the Copyright 
Office; but that depends on the 
element of novelty in his produc- 
tion. Of course a reproduction 
of a work of art is copyrightable. 
The proprietors of Pears’ Soap 
should have no difficulty in copy- 
righting any reproduction of a 
painting, such as their famous 
soap bubble picture, whether 
made specially for them or pur- 
chased in the open market. 

Manufacturers are _ probably 
most interested in the subject of 
what may be registered or copy- 
righted at the Patent Office as 
prints or labels; for, next to a 
trade-mark, a copyrighted print 
or label is the most valuable ad- 
vertising asset. How well this 
has come to be appreciated is 
evidenced by the fact that manu- 
facturers of extensive lines of 
goods, such as those of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Company, register 
,;dozens of different labels. More- 
:over, in some instances, as in the 
case of the Colgate tooth paste, 
copyright registration is secured 
for the design on each of the 
four sides of a pasteboard con- 
tainer. 

The Patent Office officials have 
certain rules which they follow 
in determining what is or is not 
acceptable as a print or a label. 
A print is defined as “an article 
and intellectual production de- , 
signed to be used for an article 
of manufacture, and in some 
fashion pertaining thereto but 
not borne by it; such, for in- 
stance, as an advertisement there- 
of.” The official definition of a 
label is “an artistic and intellec- 

(Continued on page 72) 
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; 
Mr. Taft’s 
& ? 

Majority 
in the Chicago Convention 
will be analyzed by Mr. 
Roosevelt in an editorial 
in The Outlook of July 6. 
This is the first of a series 
which Mr. Roosevelt will 
contributeto [heOutlook 
from week to week, 
throughout the Presiden- 
tial Campaign, presenting 
his views of the political 


struggle and the aims 
of the Progressive Party. 


The Outlook 
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DISTRIBUTION SHORT 
CUTS 


THE HIGH COST OF DOING BUSINESS 
MAKES IT IMPERATIVE TO CUT 
THE SELLING COST AS LOW AS 
POSSIBLE — USING THE DEPART- 
MENT STORE AS AN ENTERING 
WEDGE—DIRECT-TO-RETAILER AS A 
JOBBER STIMULANT — AN ABSO- 
LUTELY COMPLETE DISTRIBUTION 
NOT POSSIBLE WITHOUT THE JOB- 
BER 


It is costing more to sell goods 
every day, according to men 
prominent in the retail trade. 
W. R. Hotchkin, advertising di- 
rector for Gimbel Brothers, New 
York, says that the average sell- 
ing costs in department stores 
will run from twenty-two and 
one-half to twenty-five per cent 
of the selling price, ing some 
cases the selling cost is as 
high as thirty-three and one- 
third per cent. Those figures 
do not include a profit. They 
simply represent the cost of car- 
rying the goods in stock, the ad- 
vertising and the clerk hire 
necessary to pass them on to the 
customers, etc. arene, 

The Dry Goods Economist is 
sponsor for the following table, 
which shows the gross profit each 
department head in a large East- 
ern store is required to show, the 
percentage in every case being 
figured on the selling price. It 
should be noted, however, that 
these gross profits do not include 
any discounts. Each department 
head is obliged to secure all pos- 
sible discounts from bill prices 
in addition to the following 
profits: 

Blankets, 30%. 

Candy, 35%. 

Carpets and Rugs, 30%. 

China and Glassware, 35%. 
Corsets, 331%4%. 

Dress Goods, 28%. 

Fish and Meats, 18%. 

Fruits and Vegetables, 25%. 
Furniture and Bedding, 334%. 
Gloves, 28%. 

Groceries, 20%. 

Handkerchiefs, 30%. 

Hosiery and Knit Underwear women’s 

and children’s), 30%. 
Housefurnishings, 334%. 

Infant’s Wear, 30%. 

Jewelry and Watches, 35%. 
Laces, Embroideries, etc., 3314% 
Leather Goods, 30%. 


Linens, White Goods, etc., 25%. 

Men’s ag 30%. 

Millinery, 334%. 

Muslin Underwear, 25%. 

Neckwear and Veilings, 33%4%. 

Notions, 334%. 

Perfumery and Druggists 
25%. 

Pictures, 35% 

Ribbons, 27%. 

Sewing Machines, 27%. 

Sheet Music, 25%. 

Shoes, 27%. 


Sundries, 


Stat.onery and Books, 33144%. 
Oo 


Sporting Goods, 27%. 
Toys, 334%. 

Trunks and Baby Carriages, 334%. 
Umbrellas, 30%. 
Upholsteries, 834% 

Wash Goods, Fiannels 


23%. 
Waists, 30%. 

When it is considered that the 
department store probably does 
business cheaper than the average 
small retailer, it will be evident 
that the problem of securing ade- 
quate and economical distribution 
has a certain relationship t: sell- 
ing costs. Those profits ar. prac- 
tically fixed at the figures given, 
or higher, for all goods which are 
handled through retail stores. 
Add to them a fifteen to twenty- 
five per cent profit for the job- 
ber, the manufacturer’s selling 
cost and the manufacturer’s 
profit, and the cost of production 
looks pretty small as compared 
with what the consumer pays for 
the goods. It is small wonder 
that consumers growl about the 
high cost of living, and maintain 
that they are being robbed. 

The popular interest just now 
is fixed upon prices, probably to 
a greater extent than ever before, 
and the manufacturer who can 
give equal quality for a lower 
price or better quality for the 
same price enjoys an advantage 
in proportion to the intensity of 
the popular sentiment. And about 
the only place the price can be 
profitably shaved is in distribu- 
tion cost. The retailer must have 
his profit, the manufacturer must 
have his; there is little chance 
for a saving there. But if it is 
possible to get the goods into the 
hands of the retailer at less ex- 
pense, a smaller price to the con- 
sumer will suffice. It is a ques- 
tion which faces most manufac- 
turers of new products: how to 
get the most effective distribution 
at least expense. 


and Linings, 
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The concluding paragraph in the contract 
which we accept from all our advertisers 


cc oo - . ; — a aaa 
‘It is expressly provided that the acceptance of this contract 
by The J O. Ball Advertising Company is an agreement and 
understanding that any and all advertising placed by the said 
Company is placed on the same 15 per cent basis.as herein specified, 
and that should The J O. Ball Advertising Company place any 
advertising for less than this amount, this contract shall become void. 


There is a great satisfaction in 
knowing that someone else is not 
getting something for less than you 
are paying, and that your account is 
not being slighted in order to pay 
for the loss on some other account. 


It is also better to pay 15% and 
get maximum service than to pay 
less and get uncertain service. 


Wouldn’t you like to know more 
about an agency that does business 
with all its clients on this basis ? 


The J 0 Ball Advertising Company 
68 West Washington Street Chicago 
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It is not possible, nor would it 
be useful, to go into the whole 
question ‘of distribution in this 
space. There are, however, cer- 
tain short cuts which may be fol- 
lowed with special kinds of 
goods, 

Generally speaking there are 
three methods of distribution: 
(1) jobber, (2) direct to dealer, 
and (3) direct to consumer. 
There are also three classes of 
goods: (1) new products, (2) 
similar goods for less money, and 
(3) better quality or larger 
quantity for the same money. 

The new product usually re- 
quires demonstration. People 
must be taught what it is and 
what it will do, and that demon- 
stration must be made to the con- 
sumer. The manufacturer with 
a jobber and a dealer between 
himself and the consumer has no 
surety that his goods are being 
properly presented. 

To a less degree it is the same 
condition which confronted the 
makers of typewriters when the 
machines were first developed. 


Nobody knew what a typewriter 
was, definitely, neither did the 


great business public see any 
earthly reason whv it should use 
machinery to write letters. So it 
was necessary to develop a force 
of men who talked typewriter ex- 
clusively, and talked to the man 
who was to use the typewriter. 
Jobbers and dealers were impos- 
sible, from the very nature of the 
goods. Thus it comes about that 
whereas the cost to manufacture 
a standard typewriter is some- 
where around $20 (some stand- 
and machines cost as low as $18) 
the price to the consumer is $100. 
It looks as though it would be 
more economical to let the sta- 
tionery jobbers handle the type- 
writer business, but at the time 
the typewriter was put on the 
market it was impossible to sell 
it that way. The most econom- 
ical method of securing distribu- 
tion, as the Irishman says, was 
the most expensive in that case, 

There are a lot of novelties be- 
ing sidetracked right along be- 
cause the jobber-dealer combina- 
tion does not sell them to the con- 
sumer. They need demonstration 


which the jobber with his fifteen 
per cent profit and the dealer 
with his thirty-three and a third 
cannot afford to give them. 
Hence when the consumers are 
sent by the manufacturer’s adver- 
tising to their dealers they are un- 
able to “find out” about the goods, 
and a good many sales are not 
made. 

The department stores through- 
out the country are furnishing a 
means of distribution of these 
goods which need demonstrating, 
because of their power -to buy at 
first hand and to combine the 
jobber’s profit and the dealer’s. 
There are about 1,500 stores in 
the United States which regu- 
larly buy most of the manufac- 
tured lines they carry in this way, 
and some manufacturers have ex- 
tended the system a good deal 
farther than that. The depart- 
ment store which buys goods at, 
say, sixty per cent discount, can 
afford to assign a saleswoman to 
demonstrate the goods to the ex- 
clusion of everything else. A list 
of a thousand department stores 
will cover the country pretty 
thoroughly, and will get the goods 
pretty well known. 

This department store system 
of direct buying, particularly in 
the textile field, is getting so com- 
mon that there is a well devel- 
oped tendency on the part of job- 
bers to cover themselves. For 
example, Marshall, Field & Com- 
pany, besides their one big retail 
outlet, are leasing factories and 
preparing for the output of 
brands which they can control. 
The H. B. Claflin Company, on 
the other hand, is rapidly adding 
new retail outlets, by purchasing 
control of leading stores wher- 
ever possible. Of course this 
merely intensifies the situation, 
and makes it more than ever im- 
perative for the independent 
manufacturer to sell his goods 
first of all to the consumer by 
advertising and demonstrations. _ 

Indeed, as S. B. Latshaw, man- 
ager of the textile department of 
the Curtis Publishing Company, 
recently said before the conven- 
tion of knit goods manufacturers, 
“There is only one changeless 

(Continued on page 17) 
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An old friend recently lured me into 
writing a booklet and a few ads for 
him, and I find that I like the sensation. 


If I can segregate the time—and any- 
body wants me to do it—I would like 
to write something each week—for 
pleasure and pelf. 


For several years I have written only 
for concerns of which I am an execu- 
tive officer. Two of these are indus- 
trials, with present respective outputs 
of about $70,000 and $100,000 monthly. 


My experience in the organization, 
financing and development of these 
businesses, should make my work in the 
preparation of business literature, bet- 
ter and perhaps more practical than it 
used to be—and, some years ago, quite 
a good many people found it accept- 
able. 


Charles Austin Bates 
2 West 33rd Street 
New York 
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Tardy Recovery 


One of the three largest grocery com- 
panies in the world persistently refused, 
for two years, to stock a certain well- 
advertised line of goods. 

Unknown to the company, several 
hundred of their best credit customers 
were buying this product elsewhere. 
Finally the. manufacturer succeeded in 
obtaining the names of 400 of these 
customers which the store acknowledged 
to belong wholly in their “quality trade.” 
On further investigation the store found 
that for two years it had been losing 
many of its customers to competitors 
solely because of this product. Tempted 
to go elsewhere for one article, these 
customers gradually bought more and 
more of their groceries from their new 
connections. Perhaps displeased that 
their requests for this product were 
ignored, the more irascible customers 
deliberately changed over. 

To recoup themselves partially, this store, 
being finally convinced of the unprofit- 
ableness of its policy, then went the limit in 
cooperation with the advertiser by furnish- 
ing elaborate window displays and the like. 
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Far better for the store to have ana- 
lyzed the “quality demand” that national 
advertising was creating for it. Far bet- 
ter, window displays early in the adver- 
tising campaign bringing new customers 
than window displays two years later, 
to bring back lost customers. 


One home in four of all those worth 
while in the whole of the United States— 
3,300,000 families, excluding duplica- 
tion—out of 18,000,000 families pays 
full price, without premiums or club 
offers, just to read THe Lapies’ Home 
Journat and THe SaTuRDAY EVENING 
Posr. The more than $5,000,000 spent 
each year by these families just for read- 
ing matter, is an earnest of the “quality 
demand” which they represent. 

These magazines are read by every 
fourth family worth while in the United 
States, the kind of family which proves 
on the whole by its choice of reading 
matter that it isa desirable credit customer. 

National advertising in THE Lapigs’ 
Home Journat and THe SATURDAY 
Eventnc Posr warrants the retailer’s 
early coéperation, not his tardy attempt 
to recover himself. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal The SaturdayEvening Post 
Circulation more than 1,750,000 _— Circulation more, than 1,900,000 
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The Pittsburgh Post is 
using O’Brien Bulletins 








G.GATRRIEN ? 


Every Morning 


re. BS , Whe oh you W i 
i yon the news - 
os \ 
¢ e 
MZ 


One of the forty big painted signs included in the circula- 
tion campaign just opened by Pittsburgh’s great Democratic 
Daily. The display covers all the main thoroughfares, city 
and suburban trolley lines, and the railroads. The signs in- 
volve some clever painting, as the cut shows. 


Emil M. Scholz, General Manager of the 
Pittsburgh Post and one of the keenest news- 
paper publicity men in the country, says, 
‘The O’Brien Bulletin service is real service.” 

The Pittsburgh Post is the real factor in 
the newspaper situation in Western Pennsyl- 
vania. Its remarkable success in the past 
six months is the talk of Pittsburgh. 


G. G. O'BRIEN 


PITTSBURGH 
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(Continued from page 12) 

factor—the ultimate consumer.’ 

Of course it means more work 
—and in the beginning more ex- 
pense—to sell a thousand depart- 
ment stores instead of a dozen or 
fifteen jobbers; that is, provided 
the jobbers will handle the goods 
at all. But it is a question of 
reaching the consumer, and noth- 
ing short of that will serve. 

Sometimes it is possible to stir 
up the jobbers to take an interest 
in the product by starting some- 
thing with a few dealers in each 
territory—making it appear that 
the business is going direct to the 
retailer, and showing the jobber 
that the retailer will buy the goods. 

A retailer in a small city in 
northern New York unwittingly 
showed a manufacturer of novel- 
ties how to work it. This partic- 
ular manufacturer had been to a 
Syracuse jobber with a “catnip 
ball”—a wooden ball loaded with 
catnip for pussy’s edification—and 
the jobber had turned the proposi- 
tion down cold. A retail druggist 
in another city—a friend of the 
manufacturer—heard the story, 


, 


and persuaded the manufacturer 
to sell him several gross of the 


balls at the jobber’s price. For 
five days he bombarded the peo- 
ple with teasing newspaper ads 
about cats, and finally came out 
with an offer of a catnip ball for 
ten cents. Nobody else in town 
had any, and the hurry calls upon 
the Syracuse jobber met with a 
somewhat surprised “Sorry, but 
we don’t carry them.” The job- 
ber stocked catnip balls, though; 
he could hardly refuse when 
every dealer in town was inquir- 
ing about them. 

Somewhat similar in effect is 
the system followed by the maker 
of a toilet preparation. Quarter- 
page ads in the drug papers of- 
fered one full-sized package, re- 
tail price a dollar, free to every 
dealer who would fill out the cou- 
pon with his name and address. 
“For further supplies go to your 
jobber,” the ad. read. There’ were 
no strings to the offer, and no 
conditions which any _ dealer 
would not be perfectly willing to 
comply with. Simply the name 
and address was necessary on 


the coupon, but those names and 
addresses could be used on the 
jobber with telling effect. 

One of the objects of these 
plans to stir up dealer and con- 
sumer demand ahead of the job- 
ber is to impress it upon the job- 
ber’s mind that these are the 
manufacturer’s customers, not 
wholly his own. That has been 
one of the difficulties with jobber 
distribution which manufacturers 
have had to contend with—that 
the jobber controlled the trade of 
his territory, and could swing the 
greater part of it to some other 
brand unless the consumer adver- 
tising was simply irresistible. In 
that case he would lay down on 
the job and sell the goods only 
when the dealer demanded them. 
But when the jobber sees the de- 
mand being created in his own 
territory, so that he is con- 
strained to come and ask for the 
line instead of having it offered 
to him on a silver platter, it 
makes a difference. 

But all of these plans—and I 
might include several more, such 
as renting dealers’ windows on the 
principal streets and giving dem- 
onstrations of the goods therein, 
hiring college students during 
vacation time to visit housewives 
and demonstrate cooking utensils, 
etc.—these plans are only for the 
start of the campaign. With the 
great majority of articles it is not 
possible to get along perma- 
nently without the jobber. 

It sometimes looks like a good 
thing for a manufacturer to tie 
up by contract with a large mail- 
order house or two or three de- 
partment stores. All his output 
is contracted for, and he doesn’t 
have to worry about distribution 
or credits. He is sure of his 
money, and sure of a profit at the 
end of the year. 

It looks good, but it isn’t, be- 
cause the manufacturer is com- 
peting with others on a basis of 
manufacturing cost alone. The 
moment somebody else can make 
the goods cheaper than he can, he 
loses the business—and is left 
with no selling organization and 
no reputation. It is necessary to 
begin all over again. 

And another reason why the 
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manufacturer needs the jobber is 
this: he doesn’t know who his 
customers really are. He may 
think he will go direct to the re- 
tailers, but beyond a certain point 
that isn’t practicable, because it 
costs too much to make small 
sales in widely scattered territory, 
and there are a lot of dealers who 
could carry the goods whom a 
manufacturer would never find 
if left to himself. For example, 
the Ingersoll Dollar Watch is 
sold by more than 61,000 dealers. 
Most of them would probably be 
characterized offhand as “retail 
jewelers,” yet no list of jewelers 
would contain anything like all of 
them a list of those who handle 
jewelry—of possible customers of 
a new manufacturer in the jewelry 
line—would include auto supply 
dealers, piano dealers, dealers in 
sewing-machine supplies, photo- 
graphic goods, dry goods, gro- 
ceries, furniture, plantation sup- 
plies, harness, soft drinks, meals, 
books, cigars, bicycles, stoves, pic- 
ture-frames, window glass and 
men’s clothing. Without the job- 
ber’s salesman, who is familiar 
with a certain territory, it is al- 
most impossible for a manufac- 
turer of goods in common use to 
get anything like the maximum 
distribution for his product. He 
doesn’t know who the dealers are, 
and it costs too much to find out. 
The fifteen per cent profit paid to 
the jobber will be much less than 
would be required to reach all 
those dealers direct. 

But throughout the campaign 
it should be borne in mind that 
the consumer is in reality the only 
stable element, the only factor 
which may not change overnight. 
The jobber may conclude to push 
his own private brand among his 
trade; dealers may switch for 
goods on which there is a larger 
profit, but the consumer’s prefer- 
ence, once determined, will go a 
long way toward preventing those 
very things. 


WARNER INSTRUMENT COM- 
PANY CHANGES AGENCIES 


Charles H. Fuller Company, advertis- 
ing agents of Chicago, are now han- 


dling the Warner Instrument account, 
which for several years has been in the 
hands of Lord & Thomas. 
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PARCELS POST BILL TO IN- 
CREASE COST OF MAIL- 
ING CIRCULARS 


If the Bourne Parcels Post Bill 
passes, advertisers will have to 
pay more postage for mailing cir- 
culars, catalogues, etc., of more 
than one ounce in weight. The 
present rate on printed matter 
used for advertising purposes is 
one cent for every two ounces or 
fraction thereof. Under the 
Bourne Bill, however, there is a 
rate of one cent an ounce up to 
four ounces, and the pound rate 
for all packages weighing more 
than four ounces. This pound 
rate is made up on the zone sys- 
tem—the rate changing according 
to the distance the package is to 
be carried—and runs as follows: 

5 cents for local, city and rural 
delivery; 6 cents within a 50-mile 
zone; 7 cents within a 200-mile 
zone; 8 cents within a 500-mile 
zone; 11 cents within a 1,000-mile 
zone; 12 cents above 1,000 miles. 

The practical effect of this rate 
would be to increase mailing costs 
to an enormous extent. A book- 
let or catalogue which weighs 
six ounces can now be sent to 
any part of the country for three 
cents. Under the Bourne Bill 
rates, however, it would cost 
from five to twelve cents, accord- 
ing to the distance. It is quite 
true that sixteen ounces could be 
sent quite as cheaply as six, but 
that will not be of much comfort 
to the man who can say all he 
wants to say in six ounces of 
book. 
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DEATH OF GEORGE B. CLUETT 


George B. Cluett, founder of the col- 
lar industry of Cluett, Peabody & Co., 
died June 28. He ‘had been in ill 
health for the last three years and suf- 
fered frequent attacks of heart disease. 
Mr. Cluett was born at Wolverhampton 
England, November 21, 1832. He came 
to Troy when 12 years of age and 
shortly after entered the employ of 
Maulin & Blanchard, 
turers. Mr. Cluett later became super 
intendent, and in 1863, with his brother, 
J . A. Cluett, and Charles J. Saxe, 
formed the first Cluett company for th 
manufacture of collars. Mr. Cluett re- 
mained as the head of the Cluett fac 
tories until 1908, when his ill healt) 
compelled him to retire. 








collar manufac- - 











BREAKING UP THE INTER- 
FERENCE 


An advertising manager, whose 
copy is frequently criticised by 
various superiors connected with 


his concern, has formulated a 
unique plan for showing that his 
advertisements have some merit 
after all. This particular adver- 
tising manager has for some time 
made it a point to keep close tabs 
on the business locations of lead- 
ing advertising men throughout 
the country. In his vest pocket 
he carries a little book in which 
forty or more up-to-date ad- 
dresses of responsible advertising 
men are listed. 

Whenever radical changes are 
planned for old copy or a new 
campaign is about ready to be 
launched, this particular advertis- 
ing man mails proofs to a dozen 
or more men from whom he 
thinks an expression of opinion 
on the advertising will be valu- 
able. Along with the proofs goes 
a letter asking that the proposed 
copy be criticised carefully. Right 
here the human trait, which makes 
people willing to take time any day 
for criticism, comes to the rescue 
of the advertising manager. When 


the replies are received, from the | 


dozen or more leading lights in 
the advertising field, they are 
placed where they can be reached 
in an instant. 

Then when one of the bosses 
drops into the advertising depart- 
ment and says that he doesn’t like 
this or that peculiarity of a cer- 
tain advertisement, the man re- 
sponsible for the new copy brings 
forth the dozen or more letters 
of criticism. Nine times out of 
ten the points to which the outside 
advertising men took exception 
were passed over by the boss as 
O. K. When the boss sees what 
the advertising managers of other 
concerns think of the new idea, he 
more often than not gives his ad- 
vertising manager the benefit of 
the doubt. 





+o+—_ 


Recreation has been purchased by the 
Illustrated Outdoor World. Mr. Ray- 
mond, formerly advertising manager 
of the Columbian Magazine, is the ad- 
vertising manager. 
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Striking 


The September num- 
ber of The Ladies’ 
World will be the 
fall fashion number. 
It will have an ex- 
ceedingly beautiful 
fashion cover’ by 
Emma Musselman. 
The circulation will 
be over 700,000; 
forms close July 5th. 


Mail or telegraph 


your order today— 
don’t be too late. 


THE 


LADIES WORLD 


NEW YORK 
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THE SPACE BUYER A 
SHREWD JUDGE OF ME- 
DIUMS 


WHAT THIS AGENCY MAN’S WORK 
CONSISTS OF—THE PART MEMORY 
MUST PLAY IN PROMPT AND EF- 
FECTIVE SELECTIONS — NECESSARY 
TO KNOW QUALITY OF CIRCULA- 
TIONS AND TO RECOGNIZE FLUCTU- 
ATING VALUES—PART OF Y. M. 
C. A. ADDRESS 


By J. R. Wakeman, 


Treas. and Space Borer. the Van 


Cleve Co., New York. 

The principal and familiar me- 
diums with which the space buyer 
has to deal are the following: 
Billboards, wall signs and bulletin 
ail classified as outdoor 
magazines, 


boards, 
display; street cars; 
newspapers. 

Bulletin board display is sold by 
the running foot; bill posting is 
charged by the sheet, per week or 
per month, and wall signs are 
charged by "the square foot. Some 
outdoor display signs in excep- 
tional locations, which may be 
seen by an unusual number of per- 
sons, are charged at fixed price 
for a given period; that is, per 
weck or per month. 

The charge for street car cards 
is made per card per month. 

The various forms of outdoor 
display and the street car cards 
are admirable adjuncts to any 
campaign. And a good many 
articles have been introduced to 
the public by the use of these me- 
diums alone. But since, from the 
very nature of the display space 
there cannot be given a great deal 
of argument, these mediums are 
used much less often than are the 
magazines and newspapers as a 
primary medium for the introduc- 
tion of a product about which 
there is a story to tell. 

The price charged for outdoor 
display and for street car space is 
based, naturally, on the promi- 
nence of the outdoor sign or the 
importance of the street car line, 
because this determines the 
amount of travel on the car line or 
along the thoroughfares from 
which the sign may be seen. 

Only a few years ago there was 


perhaps a greater lack of stability 
in the rates charged for these 
forms of publicity than for any- 
thing else on earth that was of- 
fered for sale. I was connected 
about thirteen or fourteen years 
ago with a concern that had over 
ten acres of outdoor display and 
over 36,000 cards in the street cars 
of the United States, nearly ali 
east of the Mississippi. The prices 
we paid were in many cases less 
than the cost to the seller—that is, 
we thought they were, and if they 
were, naturally some other adver- 
tisers had to make up the loss. 
And the inequalities in the rates 
were something fearful. At that, 
we didn’t always get what we paid 
for, or what we thought we were 
getting. 

We used to get every month 
from one concern from whom we 
bought the street car space a list 
of the numbers of the street cars 
in each city in which our cards 
were displayed. It happened that 
one of my associates had been the 
manager of the street railway sys- 
tems in two of the cities, and when 
he saw the list he felt sure that 
we were being charged for a good 
many more cards than were being 
displayed, so we had the cards 
checked. 

The checking proved that our 
cards were in the cars, just as the 
advertising concern said they 
were. But two of the cards were 
in a sand-car, and some of the 
others were in winter cars which 
never left the barns during the 
summer season; and so, as il 
turned out, we were paying a high 
price for the advertising displ.) 
that we were getting. 

During the last few years most 
of the outdoor display space and 
the street car advertising spac 
has come under the control oi 
concerns who are running their 
business in an honest way, and the 
inequalities which prevailed a 
few years ago do not exist now. 

It is in the selection of newspa- 
pers and magazines, and_ thi 
choosing of those which are likel: 
to bring the quickest results 
least expense, that the space buye! 
of an agency proves his ability. 

The value of memory is obvi 
ously great in this matter. Th 
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Whatis its Capital? 





The visible assets of a publishing business—furniture, ma- 
chinery and a few accounts. 


“How much are we offered gentlemen?” What’ll they 
bring? 
You know the answer. 


The Hill Publishing Company is in business for keeps—it’s built on 
the bedrock of good will. 


That is its capital. 


First of all, the good-will of readers that binds them to the paper, 
makes them believers in its ability to give the most and best infor- 
mation. 


Then the good-will of advertisers. 


Not a love-match necessarily. 


It is better to be known as a result producer than a “perfect dear.” 
Our main work is to make the best engineering papers in the five 








HE five great 

quality circula- 
tion engineering 
papers of the Hill 
Publishing Co. are: 


® 


The Engineering and 
Mining Journal (1866) 

Devoted to Metal Min- 
ing and Metallurgy. Cir- 
culation 10,000 


Engineering News 
(1874) 


The Pa Paper of 
Civil “En tye Cir- 
culation 


pret Machinist 
(1877) 


Devoted to the Work 
of Machinery Construc- 
tion. Circulation 25,000, 


Power (1880) 


_ Devoted to the Genera- 
tion and Transmission of 
Power, Circulation 29,000, 


Coal Age (1911) 

Devoted _to Coal Min- 
ing and Coke Manufac- 
ture. Circulation 17,600. 








fields we aim to cover—all else is sub- 
ordinate, 


Then to sell a service that brings re- 
sults to advertisers. 

To do this on the square—one rate for 
all the people. 

To open the place wide and invite in- 
spection of lists and methods. 

To tell exactly what an advertiser is 
buying—what positions are held by sub- 
scribers, 

There may be something else a reason- 
able advertiser can ask—what is it, any- 
way? 

If your product “belongs” in one or 
more of the papers, why not put the 
whole problem up to the Make-It-Pay 
Department? 

You'll have the best that’s in twelve 
well-equipped advertising men focused 
onto your proposition and from them 
get an analysis, a campaign and the copy. 

It won’t cost you one red cent now nor 
hereafter, and won’t obligate you in any 
way at any time. 

_ This phrase may smell stale, but—“do 
it now.” 


Hill Publishing Co. 


505 Pearl Street New York City 
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well-informed and competent 
space buyer must know about the 
newspapers in every city in the 
United States and Canada; must 
know, when there are two or more 
papers in a city, which is the best, 
not only as regards circulation 
but also as concerns its advertis- 
ing rates—whether those rates are 
fair for the amount and kind of 
circulation it has. 

He must know how many pa- 
pers to use in each city, to market 
cheaply and effectively the product 
which he is to advertise. He 
must have a pretty thorough 
knowledge of the climate in the 
territory where he is to sell his 
goods. He must know whether 
the morning papers or the evening 
papers will be better. 

For instance, it is almost always 
the case that in tropical or semi- 
tropical climates the morning 
newspaper has a bigger and better 
class of circulation than the even- 
ing paper. There are exceptions, 
of course, and he must know what 
they are. 

It is necessary for him to have 
a knowledge of the train service 
out of every important city, so 
that he may know whether or not 
the papers in the city can get the 
out-of-town circulation, and if 
they do where it is. Also, whether 
the morning paper can more 
easily get the out-of-town circu- 
lation than the evening paper. 

If there be both one morning 
and one evening paper he must 
decide whether the circulation of 
one duplicates largely the circula- 
tion of the other, and should a 
city have a large number each of 
morning and evening papers he 
must know, when he is making his 
decision to use either the morning 
papers or the evening papers, how 
many papers to use so as to avoid 
duplication but still cover the pop- 
ulation he is trying to reach. 

It isn’t easy to tell you on what 
are based the charges for adver- 
tising space in newspapers and 
periodicals, because there are so 
many exceptions to any rule that 
we try to make. 

The space in the standard size 
magazines is generally sold at the 
rate of $1 per page for every 1,000 
circulation; that is, if a magazine 











has 500,000 circulation, its rate is 
$500 per page. 

The space in women’s publica- 
tions is sold on the basis of about 
twelve or fourteen dollars per 
single column inch for each 200,- 
000 circulation. Thus a column 
fourteen inches long in such a 
publication, with a million circu- 
lation, costs about $900, 

In the big weeklies of general 
circulation space is sold on about 
the same basis as in the women’s 
publications. 

Daily newspaper space is gener- 
ally considered as worth from 
three to five cents per single col- 
umn inch for each 1,000 circula- 
tion. As circulation increases 
rates become proportionately 
lower, as a rule. For instance, in 
a daily paper with one thousand 
circulation the rate would be 
about five cents an inch, while 
space in a daily newspaper having 
a circulation of 200,000, instead oi 
costing $10 an inch, or two hun- 
dred times as much as in the pa- 
per with one thousand circulation, 
would cost about $4 per single col- 
umn inch, or only eighty times as 
much. ; 

In any city or territory the rel- 
ative values of the newspapers are 
constantly changing. 

The newspaper which is most 
important this year may be the 
second paper next year. A paper, 
in its editorial policy, may offend 
some of its readers, and those 
readers will drop that paper and 
take another one. The paper may 
not get those readers back and it 
may not get others to replace 
them. And even if it does, it will 
take time. 

Or a particularly aggressive 
management may take hold of a 
newspaper and build up its circu- 
lation so that from a relatively 
unimportant place it comes up sv 
as to occupy a commanding posi- 
tion. 


Among magazines the changes. 


come about correspondingly ofte 

though the magazines are so matly 
less in number than there are 
newspapers that the magazine fiel\ 
is more easily watched, and it : 
easier to keep up with the varia 
tions. You have to be alive tv 
these fluctuations. You must 
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recognize them just as soon ‘as 
they occur, and as a matter of 
fact you must learn to sense them 
almost before they happen. 


THE CIRCULATION MOST VALUABLE 


The most useful and most valu- 
able portion of the circulation of 
any medium is the part that is 
paid for, because human nature 
is such that we don’t value the 
things which we get without ef- 
fort or without cost of anything 
like so highly as we do the things 
for which we work or for which 
we have to pay. 

You can carry this reasoning as 
far as you like. It applies equally 
in the case of every kind of ad- 
vertising medium, viz.: that the 
most productive circulation is that 
which is paid for. 

But here is one vital principle 
to be observed by the space 
huyer:—you may put this down 
as one to which there is no ex- 
ception. It is this, that you hear 
every one’s story, that you listen 
to what every seller of space has 
to Say. 

It is the rule of modern business 
that both the parties to a transac- 
tion make a profit. That means 
that it is just as necessary for 
the seller of the space to make a 
profit from the sale as it is for 
the buyer to make a profit through 
the use of the space. If you have 
space to buy it is just as necessary 
for you to have it for your ad- 
vertiser as it is for the publica- 
tion to sell it. You needn’t tell 
that to the person who is trying 
to sell you the space. You may 
be able to wait, and to spend some 
time in negotiations—in fact, it 
is part of your business not to let 
the seller know how much you 
want his space. 

But you must listen to the solic- 
itation of every one who has ad- 
vertising space to sell. Never mind 
if you don’t want his space at 
the particular time that he wants 
to talk to you. 

The time will come when you 
will want some of his advertising 
space, and what the publishers 
and their solicitors tell you is a 
mighty big factor in your educa- 
tion as a space buyer. 
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Waen you go in big 


in any magazine, you 


are not dominating 
the entire business 
world; you are merely 
dominating the read- 
ers of that one maga- 
zine. Therefore, it 
behooves you to select 
a magazine the readers 
of which are worth 
dominating. The read- 
ers of The American 
Magazine belong to 
that independent, self- 
helpful classwhothink 
about what they buy 
as well as about what 
they read. They are 
open to intelligent 


advertising argument. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
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Most advertised articles are person- 
al, or family necessities. Needed 
in every household, it is therefore 
important that every household 
should know about them. 


Where one can afford luxuries, he is a 
bit careless in their purchase. But in the 
buying of necessities, the individual and the 
family are wont to measure the value re- 
ceived by the amount paid. 


It does not matter so much whether the 
article advertised is priced at one dollar, or 
two—the thing insisted upon, is value to the 
equivalent of the amount paid. 


Our readers are represented in more 
than 2,000,000 families. Many of them can 
afford and do buy luxuries—all buy the 
necessities. ‘They are discriminating pur- 
chasers of the necessities, for the reason 
that through the savings effected in the ne- 
cessities, is derived the wherewithal to in- 
dulge in the luxuries. 


Our group of readers is the largest group 
reading any one periodical. They live with- 
in easy merchandising reach. They mus! 
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be intelligent discriminating readers, for the 
reason that the literature and illustrations 
which attract and hold them are carefully 
selected and branded with the names which 
appear over stories carried by the “self- 
designated” class publications. 


The American Sunday Magazine is an 
economical advertising power. We prove it 
by facts, figures, demonstration. It is not 
sold the advertiser “sight unseen.” Not one 
claim is made that won’t stand investigation. 
We investigate before we make the claim. 


But, remember, this one point, Mr. Ad- 
vertiser! In the American Sunday Maga- 
zine you have a medium through which to 
make your appeal to more than 2,000,000 
progressive families at a less cost per line 
per thousand than an equal number of 
equally prosperous families can be reached 
through any other publication carrying 
advertising. 


Beginning October 6, 1912, issued twice a month. 


American Sunday Magazine 


( Now Issued Monthly) 


23 East 26th St. 908 Hearst Building 
New York City, Chicago. 





W. H. JOHNSON, Adv. Mgr. 
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GETTING THE VALUE OUT 
OF A $1,360,000 APPRO- 
PRIATION 


THE WAY ADVER™ISING REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF THE UNION PACIFIC- 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD SYS- 
TEM HAVE BUILT UP A _ BiG 
THINKING MACHINE THAT SAVES 
TIME AND MONEY AND ENSURES 
EFFICIENCY 


~ By Charles W. Hurd. 


The fourteen railroads making 
up the gigantic Union Pacific- 
Southern Pacific System, with its 
20000 miles of tracks, nearly one- 
tenth of the entire trackage of 
the United States, spent $1 362,911 
for advertising during the past 
fiscal year, and practically all of 


DOUBLE CAR CARD IN COLORS 


it was for straight printer’s ink. 
If the appropriations of its allies, 
the Illinois Central and Central 
of Georgia were included, the 
sum would be many thousands 
larger. 

All last week the advertising 
representatives of these railroads 
sat around the board in a parlor 
of the Hotel Belmont, New York 
City, and went over every piece of 
advertising matter that had been 
issued during the year, and there 
were hundreds and thousands of 
them, from a newspaper page and 
an outdoor display to souvenir 
postcards and time-folders. 

The big purpose of the cam- 
paign was decided long ago. As 
Gerrit Fort, passenger traffic man- 
ager of the Union Pacific and 
Oregon Short Line, told Print- 
ERS’ INK last year, it is “to peo- 
ple the empire of the West—the 
filling up of the fertile Iands in 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 


California, Oregon, Montana, 
Washington and Nevada.” 

The ways and means of doing 
this were also long ago decided: 
the newspaper and magazine cam- 
paign is complemented by almost 
every type of promotion, includ- 
ing moving picture shows and lec- 
tures. 

The whole gamut of appeal is 
covered. The public appetite, 
whetted by local and general pub- 
licity, is transformed into a crav- 
ing by an almost inexhaustible 
stream of books and _ booklets, 
filled with pictures and descrip- 
tions of the wonders of the west- 
ern land and the inquiries are fol- 
lowed up with action-provoking 
letters. 

It is a good deal of an under- 
taking to keep track of all this 


A 100 PER CENT DISPLAY 


literature and bring it up to 100 
per cent efficiency, to know where 
to expand the appropriation and 
where to cut off, when to go for- 
ward and when to halt, when to 
let the imagination run riot and 
when to get down to coldblooded 
analysis. 

Little things like words and 
pictures and borders and typog- 
raphy are big things when they 
help or hinder an impression, 
and particularly a million or ten 
million impressions. They are 
the details or some of the de- 
tails which go to make up the 
whole. 

So the advertising representa- 
tives of these sixteen railroads - 
get together once a year and go 
over the whole situation, taking a 
fresh view of their problem, re 
viewing their resources, and then 
coming at last to the little details 
which they cannot afford to de- 
spise. 
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It is one of the most remark- 
able examples of organized ef- 
ficiency in the advertising field. 
The pressure to carry out the 
great policies inaugurated by the 
late Mr. Harriman and his as- 
sociates has been transmitted to 
these men and they have drawn 
upon railroad practice for ideals 
of method. The results speak for 
themselves and every advertising 
man will no doubt be interested in 
knowing what they are. 

The biggest single item of this 
million and a third is for news- 
paper advertising. This runs up 
into the hundreds of thousands, 
some of it paid out at a rate 
higher than the commercial rate, 
though the reason for the higher 
rate has, in the opinion of the 
railroad men, passed with the 
order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission against paying adver- 
tising bills with transportation. 

The next highest expense is for 
general advertising by electric 
signs, billboards, _— etc.,— about 
$177,000. 

These 


“etceteras” include also 


such things as cuts, designs, din- 
ing car menus, dodgers, excursion 
matter, exhibits for fairs and ex- 
positions, flowers for the city of- 
ficers, hangers, photographs, nega- 
tives, enlargements, souvenirs, 
stationery for trains, stereopticon 
machines and slides and expenses 
incident to advertising such as 
boxing for shipment cases, ex- 
penditures of commissary depart- 
ment on account of advertising, 
etc. 

Booklets and leafiets consume 
about $175,000. Many of these 
booklets are exceedingly hand- 
some and are among the finest ex- 
amples of the printer’s art for 
work of this character. 

Periodicals also figure in a 
large way in the advertising ap- 
propriation. 

Time-folders, which might be 
described as time-tables with a 
college education, since they em- 
brace art and literary features, 
distinguishing them from the 
common or garden variety of 
folders, and are therefore adver- 
tising mediums, cost $110,000. 








The 


George L_Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


@ 


Newspaper Magazine Street Car 
and Billboard Advertising 


Business Literature 
Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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The lecture bureau which 
works both with and without 
moving picture shows, and acts as 
a distributor for much of the 
literature, took $35,000 to sup- 
port it. 

Industrial promotion, under 
which head is listed the expense 
of following up the inquiries 
elicited by the advertising, called 
for some $21,000. 

Wall maps, containing advertis- 
ing literature, are debited with 
$10,000. 

All of the advertising details 
are discussed at this general 
meeting and all of the estimates 
framed here, but the appropria- 
tions are made and spent by the 
individual roads, each feeling it- 
self free to act according to its 
best interests as it sees them. 


Se TOrmes 
_ SAN FRANCISCO 


- 5G roves *; 
Los ANGELES 
NEW ORLEANS 


for some seven or eight years, 
but it was not until four years 
ago that a way was discovered to 
eliminate the lost motion and 
make the meetings more produc- 
tive. 

The plan now adopted has 
worked so well that the meeting 
two years ago consumed only 
three weeks instead of a month, 
that last year, held in Chicago, 
thirteen days, and the meeting 
just held, only eight days. Inas- 
much as the men came from all 
parts of the country, Omaha, San 
Francisco, Houston, New Orleans 
—this represents a big saving in 
time and expense to the roads. 

But this saving in time is small 
as compared with the greater 
efficiency assured in the spending 
of the appropriation. There is 


ANOTHER EFFECTIVE CAR CARD RATED AS PERFECT 


When the advertising repre- 
sentatives of these sixteen rail- 
roads that make up the System 
met this past week in New York 
City to talk over the year’s work, 
lay plans and decide the amount 
of the advertising appropriation 
they wish to recommend for the 
ensuing year, it took just one- 
fourth of the time to transact 
this business that it did four years 
ago, one week instead of a month. 
During all of that time the actual 
work has steadily increased both 
in amount and in importance, and 
the responsibility for getting the 
most out of the big annual ap- 
propriation to-day is, of course, 
much greater than in handling the 
far smaller sum of a half decade 
ago. 

The reason for the shortening 
in time is to be found in some 
other direction—in one word 
system. The advertising men had 
been meeting together annually 


not an item in the list totaling 
$1,362,911 that is not variable in 
its possibilities. 

The present system was not 
born full-blown. It was an evo- 
lution. The first of these annual 
meetings of the advertising man- 
avers lasted a month or more, and 
only the more important pieces 
of advertising matter were dis- 
cussed at them, and it took a long 
time to discuss them. The minor 
things got little or no attention 
and the benefits of the discussions 
did not extend to them. 

So at the 1907 meeting it was 
decided to get up a blank form 
with a place on it for every piece 
of advertising literature or me- 
dium, with a space left for criti- 
cal notes. The criticisms applied 
to each of the elements of a piece 
of matter, to the size as compared 
with the need, to the number is- 
sued as compared with the re- 
quirements, to the cost, the cover 
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Read What A Great Brooklyn 
Department Store Thinks of 
Brooklyn As A Market To Sell 
Your Goods 


“You simply have to bear two very pertinent 
points in mind to convince you that Brooklyn is a 
splendid field for the advertiser of national trade- 
marked goods: that it is the greatest home com- 
munity in the country, and that its papers are 
essentially home papers. The maker who desires 
to advertise goods that appeal to the housewife will 
meet with the most gratifying response if his goods 
are worthy. He will find a most appreciative and 
profitable audience—but a severely discriminating 


one. 
Yours very sincerely, 


JUSTIN McCARTHY, Jr., Adv. Mgr. 
Abraham & Straus.” 


Department stores are very near to the people. They 
know what kind of goods will sell and what will not 
sell; and they know the character of the people to 
whom they sell. Also they know—because they 
spend many thousands to find out—the character and 
pulling power of the local newspapers. 

If you are anxious for an appreciative and dis- 
criminating market, by all means write to the Brook- 
lyn newspapers which cover Brooklyn. 


Brooklyn Citizen 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle Brooklyn Frete Presse 
Brooklyn Standard Union _— Brooklyn Daily Times. 
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value, copy, paper, illustrations, 
maps, distribution and general ef- 
fectiveness. And it was facilitat- 
ed by being reduced to percent- 
ages and grades. 

All this was to be printed and 
the advertising managers were 
to prepare their criticisms in ad- 
vance, read and compare them at 
the annual meeting and vote on 
them. These votes would then 
establish a standard of criticism. 
They were not expected to be 
rigid and it was understood that 
they were to be interpreted in the 
light of the discussion which 
should precede them. Their great 
value would lie in saving time 
and affording a rapid means of 
reaching conclusions. 

This was very well so far as it 
went and did all that was ex- 
pected of it up to a certain point. 
The managers met and talked 
and used the criticisms as spread 
out on uniform blank forms as a 
means of working toward a com- 
mon point. But it was soon 
found that the system would 
have to be carried back of the 
meetings. The exchange of litera- 
ture and automatic criticism 
could not be taken for granted. 
Some of the members neglected 
the work. Its importance was 
not appreciated to the full. Some 
came to the meetings prepared 
and others did not. Gradually 
the feeling grew that the criti- 
cisms exchanged were so valuable 
in establishing the standard that 
they ought to be secured at any 
cost. 

So at the 1909 meeting a way 
was provided. It was arranged 
that the general passenger agent 
of each of the Harriman lines 
should send, under private cover, 
to each of the other general pas- 
senger agents, two samples of 
each of his folders and pieces of 
advertising literature as soon as 
they were issued by him and 
should enclose with it a receipt 
card to be signed and returned. 
When the receipts were not re- 
turned after a reasonable period, 
tracers were to be promptly sent 
out. It was also proposed that to 
each piece of literature should be 
attached a slip telling what quan- 
tity had been issued, the date 


when ordered, the date when re- 
ceived, the number of pages, the 
cost of paper, printing and half- 
tones reduced to the cost per 
thousand, and the name of the 
printer. Space was left for re- 
marks and for a vote. 

By this system it was made 
possible for each company to 
have thoroughly revised and 
checked up samples of advertis- 
ing literature it received from the 
other companies and to record its 
vote on each. All of these sam- 
ples, with the notations and votes 
were to be brought to the annual 
advertising meeting. 

And as a further precaution 
against dilatoriness and neglect, 


OAKLAND 
ALAMEDA 
BERKELEY 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 





RLACK AND WHITE DO NOT DO JUSTICE TO 
THE RICH COLORS OF THIS FINI 
POSTER 


it was arranged for each general 
passenger agent to provide special 
boxes, in each of which should 
be placed one sample of adver 
tising matter issued and to bring 
these boxes to the meeting. Each 
piece of advertising matter was 
to be numbered consecutively as 
issued, No. 1, No. 2, etc. 
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Thus it was not only arranged 
to do a good thing, but to do it 
systematically, and the wisdom of 
the decision taken at this early 
meeting has been amply shown, 
not only by the reduction in the 
time consumed in discussion, but 
in the rapidity with which the 
members concerned are enabled to 
reach their conclusions and se- 
cure the best thought of their 
confréres. 

Put in the more formal way, 
—the way that the railroad men 
see it themselves—the method of 
handling the advertising of the 
System is as follows: 

All advertising is separated 
under special heads known as ad- 
vertising accounts. 

Expenditures under these ac- 
counts as compared with previous 
years are reported monthly to the 
New York office on a large blank 
form of minute divisions and 
sub-divisions. 

At the close of the fiscal year 
statement of expenditures under 
each account compared with 
previous fiscal year is reported. 
An estimated appropriation for 
ensuing year is requested. 

At the close of each fiscal year 
a meeting of the chief passenger 
traffic officers is held, at which all 
advertising issued by each of the 
related lines during that year is 
criticised and given by vote a per- 
centage as to quality. 

In order to have this material 
ready for the annual meeting, 
each line sends, for criticism, as 
soon as issued, each piece of its 
advertising matter to each of the 
other lines. 

To each piece of literature is 
attached a form showing cust, ‘is- 
sues, distribution, etc., and col- 
umns for voting percentages and 
ballot sheets and statement of 
order of criticism of advertising 
matter. Percentages are derived 
from an agreed basis. 

Newspaper advertising copy is 
clipped from publications in which 
it appears, pasted in sample books 
with specimen sheets of news- 
papers showing position, and is 
considered as a whole at the an- 
nual meeting. 

At the same meeting, sample 
photographs and advertising pic- 
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tures and novelties are consid- 
ered as a whole, a general docket, 
previously prepared, embracing 
subjects submitted by each line, is 
discussed, and special advertis- 
ing campaigns are presented by 
agencies, promoters and others. 
Appropriation requests and all 
expenditures are there gone over, 
prepared in consolidated form 
and submitted to director of 
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A 95 PER CENT NEWSPAPER AD 


traffic for consideration and ap- 
proval. 

The advertising meeting, as it 
is called, is part of a large meet- 
ing of all the traffic officials of 
the System. The findings and 
estimates of the advertising rep- 
resentatives go up to the passen- 
ger traffic managers, are dis- 
cussed bv them, and are then re- 
ported to the presidents of the 
roads. The joint responsibility 
ceases at this point. The indi- 
vidual boards of directors settle 
their own appropriations and it 
is spent after their own fashion. 
But the influence of the joint 
meeting is naturally strong, and 
is effectual in making the thought 
and action of the members more 
or less uniform. 

While the advertising meeting 
is regularly attended by the adver- 
tising representatives, it is also 
participated in to a largedegree by 
the passenger traffic managers, 


who recognize advertising as one 
of their strongest supports, and 
keep in as close touch as possible 
with advertising ideas. 

It may interest advertising men 
to recount, for this once, the 
roads comprising the System and 
the traffic officials and advertis- 
ing representatives present at this 
annual meeting. It gives some 
idea of the interests involved. 
The list follows: 

Union Pacific Railroad—Gerrit Fort, 
Passenger ‘Traffic Manager; R. A. 
Smith, advertising representative, 
Omaha, Nebr. i 

Oregon Short Line Railroad—Gerrit 
Fort, Passenger Traffic Manager, 


Omaha, Nebr.; D. E. Burley, Gen- 


leral Passenger Agent, Salt Lake City, 


Utah; <A. V. Peterson, advertising 
representative, Salt Lake . City, Utah. 

Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Company—William Mc- 
Murray, General Passenger Agent, 
Portland, Ore.; Jackson, ad 
vertising representative, Portland, Ore. 

Southern Pacific Company, Pacific 
System—J. Horsburgh, Jr., General 
Passenger Agent, San Francisco; J. W. 
Redpath, advertising representative, 
San Francisco. 

Galveston, MHarrisburgh and San 
Antonio Railway—Texas & New Or- 
leans Railroad. 

Houston & Texas Central Railroad 
Houston East & West ‘Texas Railroad— 
Texas & New Orleans Railroad—C. 
K. Dunlop, Traffic Manager, Houston, 
Texas; H. Raden, advertising repre 
sentative, Houston, Texas. 

Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Rail- 
road & Steamship Company—Louisiana 
Western Railroad—J. H. R. Parsons, 
General Agent, New Or- 
leans, La.; Gilpin, advertising 
representative, New Orleans, La. 

Southern Pacific Atlantic Steamship 
Lines—L. H. Nutting, General Pas- 
senger Agent, New York City; C. 
Kiphaut, advertising representative, 
New York City. 

Central of Georgia Railway—F. J. 
Robinson, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Savannah, Ga. 

Illinois Central Railroad—H. N. 
Mudge, general advertising agent, 
Chicago. 

Sunset Magazine—William Wood 
head, Editor, San Francisco. 

The chairmen of the different sec 
tions or meetings were as follows: 

‘ Spence, Director of Traffic, 
Union-Southern Pacific, New York 
City; Chairman of System meeting. 

George DeHaven, Chicago, Ill., Chair- 
man of Criticism meeting. 

W. S. Basinger, Assistant to Direc 
tor of Traffic, New York City, 
Chairman of Docket and Appropriations 
section, 


There 


Passenger 


about 
The 
The 


is nothing dull 
these advertising meetings. 
prose is all in the figures. 
System rides its system like a 
hobby. 
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Advertising Data Cards 


Special Announcement 


Since we began to give complimentary sets of our Series A and Series 
B advertising Data Cards to general advertisers, we have had many 
urgent requests which we have been obliged to turn down. So many, 
however, have asked us to let them BUY these cards that we shall, 
until further notice, fill such requests at the rate of $2.00 for both sets, 
or $1.00 for each set. 


To strictly general advertisers, the sets are still complimentary 


To newspaper, magazine and trade journal publishers, for the use of their 
solicitors; to novelty manufacturers, bill board, painted sign and street 
car advertising companies for the use of their solicitors; to Y. M. C. A. 
advertising courses, schools of advertising, high schools, business colleges, 
economic and business administration departments of colleges and uni- 
versities and other student bodies; to merchants for the heads of their 
departments; to manufacturers for the education of their travelling men 
and branch managers; we will make the following special prices: 


Series A—20 cards, | set post- 
paid, $1.00. 
Series B—20 cards, | set post- 
paid, $1.00. 
Both Sets, $2.00 postpaid 
6 sets, either series, $ 5.40 
both series, 10.80 


10 sets, either series, 8.00 
both series, 16.00 


25 sets, either series, 17,50 
both series, 35.00 


50 sets, either series, 3000 
both series, 60.00 


100 sets, either series, 50.00 
both series, 100.00 


MWR rutd Company 


Advertising Agency 
31 East 22d Street, New York 
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At one of the meetings, for in- 
stance, one of the Southern Pa- 
cific booklets came up for criti- 
cism. Mr. DeHaven is in the 
chair. He is no longer connected 
with the System, but his thirty- 
six years of railway associations 
and his familiarity with all things 
advertising have kept him in the 
chair one meeting more. 

The slip shows that the book- 
let is Exhibit No. 107. It is en- 
titled “Sacramento County, 
Calif.,’ but is called Richmond 
because it is designed chiefly for 
the Richmond Industrial Com- 
mission, which gets fifteen thou- 
sand copies of the twenty thou- 
sand issued, the balance going to 
the Southern Pacific Company, 
including the Sunset Information 
3ureau. 

The blank also shows that the 
cost of this booklet was $2,610.55, 
which amounted to $130.53 per 
thousand. To this there was con- 
tributed by the community $3,000. 
$1,800 was diverted to Sunset for 
ads therein. The community con- 
tribution to the cost of the book- 
let was $1,200; the Company’s 
contribution was $1,410.55, mak- 
ing the cost to the community per 
thousand, not including the ads in 
Sunset, $60, and the cost to the 
Company per thousand $73.50. 

These figures are given only 
for the purpose of showing how 
elaborate is the data in this con- 
nection. The cost of art work, 
engraving, manuscript, paper, 
printing, incidentals are also given 
in detail; the date of ordering, 
the date of delivery, and the name 
of the publisher. 

Mr. DeHaven looks at his list 
of names and says: “We will 
hear Mr. Smith first.” 

Mr. Smith reads off his list for 
“Richmond.” He rates the cost, 
has something to say on the neces- 
sity and the manner of distribu- 
tion and awards percentages of 
various kinds. He would have 
thought more highly of the beau- 
tiful cover had the title of the 
building pictured, “The State 
Capitol at Sacramento,” been in 
some other ink than black on 
green; the contrast was not 
strong enough, he thinks. He also 
criticises the use of light broad 


around the _half-tone 
cuts. Some of the cuts are too 
black, some too light, and in 
others the arrangement is poor. 

It is plain that there is nothing 
perfunctory about the discussion. 
The system works, it draws out 
and stimulates instead of dis- 
courages the exchange of experi- 
ence. It puts the meeting on 
wheels and furnishes rails for it 
to run on, and it is a pleasure for 
all to do business that way. 

Afterwards comes the vote and 
the registration of the vote. The 
booklet is 90 or 95, or some other 
percentage. Then another piece 
is taken up and so on through the 
list of newspaper and magazine 
advertisements, photographs or 
outdoor display, hangers, souve- 
nir postcards, etc. There is a 
long list but there is little chance 
of its being tiresome, when the 
subject matter varies so frequent- 
ly, and the standards of com- 
parison and criticism, too. Be- 
sides, eight days of it are more 
agreeable than twenty-five or 
more, as in the older time. 

Eight days set apart—a month 
“if necessary”—by “big business” 
for the full discussion of advertis- 
ing, past and present, by its ad- 
vertising and business heads and 
the transaction of a month’s busi 
ness in that time—these are some 
things for advertising men to 
think about. 


PLAN FOR UNIFORMITY 
NEWSPAPER MAKE-UP 


The Rochester Ad Club has 
been trying an experiment with 
newspaper ads, the results ot 
which are published in a booklet 
issued by the Research Commit- 
tee of the club. The purpose o! 
the experiment is to secure more 
attractive make-up for newspaper 
pages and better layouts for news 
paper ads, and several membe: 
of the club who use space in tl 
Rochester papers have been set 
ting their ads in conformity with 
the following rules: 


Advertisements which contain I 
than 84 lines to be set in one colum 
‘T'wo-column ads must be 42 lines 

three inches in depth. 
Three-column ads must be 140 lin 
or ten inches in depth. 


borders 
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Four-column ads must be 168 lines or 
twelve inches in depth. 

Five-column ads must be 196 lines or 
fourteen inches in depth. 

Advertisements containing 1,470 or 
more lines to be set in seven-column 
measure. 

Largest advertisements on odd-num- 
bered page to be placed at the right 
hand side of page. 

Largest advertisements on even-num- 
bered page to be placed at the left hand 
side of page. 

No “island” position, nor position 
giving reading matter on three sides. 

All advertisements of equal width to 
be placed in the same column on either 
side of the page. The largest adver- 
tisement to be placed nearest the top 
of the page, provided smaller advertiser 
does not desire to pay additional for 
position. This charge to be fixed by 
the newspaper in which the advertise- 
ment appears. 

All advertisements, irrespective of 
width, shall be dropped from the top of 
the page, if less than 21 ins. 

nder this plan all advertisements 
will be placed next to reading matter 
in all papers. 

The entire plan is built on the width 
of the advertisement in proportion to 
its depth, with the result that: 

All two-column ads will measure not 
less than 42 lines in depth. 

All three-column ads will measure not 
less than 140 lines in depth. 

All four-column ads will measure not 
less than 168 lines in depth, making 
“four halves” impossible, 

Six-column-wide ads, any depth, and 
seven-columns-wide ads, one-half co)- 
umn in depth, would be impossible. 

All newspapers would be “made up” 
from the bottom. 


The object of the plan is to keep 
the dimensions of all advertise- 
ments as far as possible in the 
same proportion as the dimensions 
of the newspaper page, and to 
give to every advertiser the same 
advantage of position next to 
reading matter. There will be no 
preferred positions under this plan 
unless they are paid for extra. 

An exception is made in the 
case of amusement advertisements, 
which, according to the commit- 
tee, have a news value and will 
be read no matter where they are 
placed. Hence all amusement ads 
and all one-inch ads are placed on 
aa which contains no larger 
ads. 


John T. Harman, Jr., has been made 
acting manager of the New York office 
f the Boston News Bureau, 44 Broad 
treet. He succeeds E. M. Scovill, who 
as been the president of Doremus & 
Co., the advertising agency department 
£ the Wall Street Journal. Mr. Scovil 
will give his undivided attention to the 
Doremus Agency. 3 





























UNSEY’S Maga- 
zine has a hold 
on the reading 


public. There never has 


been 


an article or a 


piece of fiction between 
its covers that could 
possibly weaken this 


hold. 


The Frank A. Munsey 
Company 
175 Fifth Ave., New York 
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THE FIRING LINE—HOW TO 
GET THERE AND STAY 


IS LACK OF ORIGINALITY A HABIT 
OR DUE TO LACK OF ABILITY ?— 
DOES THE FAULT LIE WITH THE 
MEN “HIGHER UP’ ?—THE DAN- 

GERS OF THE ORIGINATOR IN PRO- 

PORTION TO THE REWARDS—THE 

MORAL OF COLGATE & CO.’S WORK 

AMONG SCHOOL CHILDREN 


By Edwin L. Barker, 
Of the International Harvester Com- 
pany of America. 

The question was put to me, so 
I am going to put it to you: “Why 
are so many firms following old 
stereotyped methods in their ad- 
vertising and selling campaigns, 
instead of pushing out in front of 
the firing line with plans all their 
own?” 

I don’t know what your answer 
might have been, but mine was 
this: “It is so much easier to fol- 
low than to lead—so much easier 
to travel the path worn smooth 
than to blaze a trail all your own.” 


Nothing has to fight harder for 
recognition than originality. lf 
you doubt this, think out a new 
idea—carefully cover every point 
—and then see how long it takes 


you to put it over. The more 
original the idea, the longer the 
time. “Old things are generally 
the best,” sang the poet, which, 
when analyzed, is just poetry— 
nothing more. Old things are not 
the best—never were—but we are 
so well acquainted with them, like 
old friends, that they seem better 
than the new. 

To know just how much origi- 
nality there is in business, turn to 
your letter file. Poor old out-at- 
the-elbow expressions, how their 
joints must creak. The trouble is 
we continue to say the things that 
have been said because we think 
they are the things to say. Mind 
is chained to custom. Sometimes 
it seems as if life itself is only a 
bundle of habits, more or less 
loosely tied. 

And originality is a habit- 
breaker. It is a thump on the 
back. It wakes us up, pulls us 
out of the rut, and makes us think. 
I believe in originality—the more 


the better—and I know that it 
pays. In fact, I can’t think of 
anything that pays larger divi- 
dends than originality. By origi- 
nality I do not mean imitation, 
but the real Simon-pure never- 
before-done idea. Not “We- 
needa,” but “Uneeda”—that’s the 
stuff. It is all right to get your 
idea from the other fellow’s idea 
—(nobody knows where he got 
it)—but when the thing is com- 
plete be sure that you have some- 
thing all your own, and not a 
‘“Weneeda.” 

We are growing—we advertis- 
ing and sales folks—and so we are 
producing more and more origi- 
nality. The shears are rusting, 
and the paste pot is mouldy. 
Their use doesn’t pay so well as 
in days gone by. 

Many who hesitate at original- 
ity, when they see everybody do- 
ing it, go in for imitation. If 
you can’t do more than imitate, 
keep to the old rut. 

You may remember the story. 
I think it was told of Nat Good- 
win. A young man called on 
Goodwin at his hotel, and pro- 
ceeded to give an imitation of one 
of the actor’s popular characteri- 
zations. After he had finished the 
imitation the young man asked 
the actor’s opinion of it. “Well.” 
answered Goodwin, “one of us 
must be rotten.” 

That is the trouble with most 
imitations, be they histrionic, ad- 
vertising, merchandising, or what 
not. Let a firm with originality 
in its veins start a campaign along 
new lines, and what happens ° 
At first other firms smile and 
shake their heads. But if the new 
idea catches on—if it produces r 
sults—the firms that smiled come 
forward with a brand of some 
thing similar to the original. But 
it is only an imitation, and it pro 
duces only imitation results. Th« 
one keeps out in front of the fir 
ing line, and succeeds as it di 
serves. The other is_ slow); 
pushed rea:ward, as it should b 
The reason is alain. The imit: 
tors missed the big thought—t! 
soul of the idea—the heart of th 
proposition, witnout which the 
could be no success. To be frank 
the imitation was rotten. 
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And what is originality? It is 
simply doing the thing you think 
should be done, and doing it in 
your own way, regardless of 
what others may think, do, or 
say. 

In originality there is personal- 
ity—always. And when it comes 
to getting close to the public— 
meeting people face to face, as it 
were—there is nothing quite like 
personality. We count much on 
the charm of personality in our 
salesmen. Should not advertising 
be given some of this same charm? 

A lot of ad space is wasted in 
talking at prospects instead of 
talking to or with them. And 
something similar may be said of 
many of our letters. They state 
cold facts, but they do not create 
an interest, and rarely do they 
communicate to the buyer even a 
little of the enthusiasm which is 
in, or should be in, the heart of 
the seller. 

It is strange but true that the 
greatest originality, and more 
particularly personality, does not 
emanate from the larger selling 


organizations, Perhaps this comes 
from trying to satisfy too many 


heads. In. trying to satisfy a 
large organization it is very easy 
to fail to satisfy the public, which, 
after all is said and done, is the 
only one to be satisfied. 

But we are growing better all 
the time. That is a thought worth 
keeping in mind. That little word 

“Service” is pushing itself to the 
fore. Even the strongest of the 
strong are changing from “the 
public be damned” to the public 
be pleased. The Standard Oil 
Company pointed the way when it 
sold lamps to the Chinese before 
irving to sell them oil. 

To carry goods out beyond the 
firing line plans must be well laid, 
ind then every step must be taken 
carefully and systematically. And 
this is where many firms fail, 
even after the good, new, oziginal 
idea has been approved. They 
imay start all right, but soon they 
wander off into byways, or stop 
io rest, or forget which way they 
are headed. They seem to be un-. 
cble or unwilling to map out a 
definite line of action and then 
stick to it to the end. Why, only 


the other day the head of a large 
company told me that although 
he had made several attempts, he 
never had been able to success- 
fully carry ou. a series of ad- 
vertisements. 1 discovered the 
reason, They never had written, 
or even outlined the series before 
beginning publication. 

The Colgate Company is away 
out in front of the firing line—so 
far out that their new campaign 
will produce results for more 
years than can be estimated. They 
are educating public school pupils 
to the value of clean teeth. To 
do this they offer to send every 
pupil who writes a request a sam- 
ple tube of tooth paste. The co- 
operation of teachers is gladly 
given. At the close of the school 
year the company sends a number 
of cards to each teacher. These 
are calendar cards for the vaca- 
tion months, and the. cards are 
distributed to the pupils. Every 
day that a pupil cleans his teeth 
is crossed off the calendar. When 
school opens next September 
these cards are to be returned to 
the teacher, and the pupil who has 
cleaned his teeth every day during 


. vacation time will receive a large 


tube of the Colgate paste. 

To get out in front of the fir- 
ing line, and stay there—the place 
from which flows the largest re- 
turns—let me _ suggest that the 
first thing should be to encourage 
original ideas. Engage an origi- 
nator, and then let him originate. 
Even if you cannot quite see to , 
the end of his plans, trust him to 
get another originator. I wager 
that seven times out of ten, at 
least, his ideas will be found on 
the right side, even though the 
boss can’t always follow him. 
Should a plan fail now and then, 
or be laughed at, it will at any 
rate create talk—and out of the 
talk grows sales. You may re- 
call that some of the Post adver- 
tisements have been criticised, but 
the mills at Battle Creek continue 
to grind. 

If your ideas are original, you 
may expect criticism. But while 
the critics are criticising you will 
be out beyond the firing line get- 
ting the business—and that is 
what counts. 
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THE ONLY NEWSPAPER THAT COVERS 
T 


Ay? THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 


Albany, N. Y., June 28th, 1912. 


Hon. Martin H. Glynn, 
President of the Times Union, 
Albany, N. Y. 


My Dear Mr.’Glynn: 
In the morning’s edition of The Knickerbocker 
Press appeared the following: 


“BULLETIN No. 14. 
A Statement of Fact. 
The Knickerbocker Press ASSERTS: 


FIRST—That it has the LARGEST NET 
PAID CIRCULATION of any newspaper in the 
Capitol District (which includes Albany, Troy and 
Schenectady, and all territory within one hundred 
miles of any of these cities). 


SECON D—That if any NEWSPAPER cares 
to challenge this statement The Knickerbocker Press | 
will submit to a COMPARATIVE EXAMINA.- 
TION by a committee of advertisers and an exper! 
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accountant; if it is FOUND that The Knickerbocker 
Press is WRONG in its statement, it will pay the 
WHOLE COST OF THE EXAMINATION. 


THIRD—REMEMBER, The Knickerbocker 
Press is the ONLY newspaper in the Capitol Dis- 
trict PUBLISHING a SWORN STATEMENT 


of itt DAILY and SUNDAY CIRCULATION.” 
* 


In the afternoon edition of the Times Union 
appears the following: 


“The statement made by a local newspaper in 
Bulletin No. 14 is hereby challenged on behalf of 
The Times Union. 


One ‘representative of each paper to be present 


during examination, which is to determine the net 
paid daily circulation. 


As evidence of our good faith, we have deposited 
with The First National Bank of Albany our cer- 
tified check for $5,000.” 


Will you kindly write me the names of the adver- 
tisers whom you suggest to act on the committee and 
also the name of any expert newspaper accountant. 
It will be very agreeable to The Knickerbocker Press 
to have this investigation start as soon as possible. 


Very sincerely yours, 
LYNN J. ARNOLD, President. 


Later—No other newspaper has been heard from. 
LYNN J. ARNOLD, President. 
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ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL 
ADVERTISING AGENTS 
FORMED 


COMMITTEE APPOINTED AT DALLAS 
MEETS AT PITTSBURGH, JUNE 26, 
AND PERFECTS ORGANIZATION— 
LORD & THOMAS WANT MORE 
COMPACT ASSOCIATION, AND STAY 
OUT—FIRST REGULAR MEETING TO 
BE HELD SEPTEMBER 10 


The committee appointed at 
the Dallas Convention to form 
a national association of ad- 
vertising agents met at the hotel 
Schenley, Pittsburgh, Pa. June 
26. Ten of the twelve appointees 
were present, as follows: 

Frank Presbrey, Frank Pres- 
brey Co., New York, chairman; 
William H. Johns, George Batten 
Company, New York; A. W. 
Palmer, Taylor-Critchfield Com- 
pany, Chicago; Stanley Clague, 
Clague, Painter Jones Co., Chi- 
cago; W. C. D’Arcy, St. Louis; 
A. W. Ellis, Boston; Alan 


Collier, Proctor Collier Com- 
pany, Cincinnati; St. Elmo Mas- 
sengale, Atlanta; A. R. Lydiatt, 


J. J. Gibbons, Ltd., Toronto; E. 
M. West. H. E. Lesan Advertis- 
ing Agency, New York. 

Those absent were C. R. Erwin, 
Lord & Thomas, Chicago re J. 
Cooper, San Francisco: and 
Wallis Armstrong, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Armstrong declined to 
serve and was replaced by J. J. 
Gibbons, Toronto. Mr. Palmer 
represented Mr. Taylor who was 
ill and unable to attend, and Mr. 
Clague was the bearer of a letter 
from Mr. Erwin in which the 
views of Lord & Thomas were 
expressed. Mr. Cooper wrote 
from San Francisco that while 
he was unable to atend the pre- 
liminary meeting, he was _ heart- 
ily in sympathy with the move- 
ment, and would attend the first 
regular meeting. 

Reports from various sections 
were heard as to the advisability 
of forming more district associa- 
tions. ._Mr. D’Arcy reported that 
immediately upon his_ return 
from Dallas he had called to- 
gether such agents in the South- 
west as were deemed eligible, 








and they had expressed them- 
selves as thoroughly in favor of 
a national association and a dis- 
trict organization as well. Mr. 
Ellis said that Boston agents had 
already organized, and were pre- 
pared to push forward the work 
aggressively. Mr. Lydiatt stated 
the nine Canadian agents had 
formed an association, and he 
was certain that at least five of 
them would join a national as- 
sociation. Mr. Massengale and 
Mr. Collier expressed complete 
approbation of the plan, as did 
Mr. West on behalf of the New 
York agents. 

Stanley Clague presented the 
letter from Mr. Erwin, of Lord 
& Thomas, with the explanation 
that it did not represent the 
views of the Chicago Agents’ 
Association. The letter stated 
that Lord & Thomas would not 
be represented in a national as- 
sociation unless it was organized 
in such a way as to be compact 
and influential. Mr. Erwin fav- 
ored an arrangement whereby 
local associations should act 
jointly in a national commission 
to consist of three members—one 
from New York, one from Bos- 
ton and one from Chicago. As- 
sociations in other cities should 
be required to affiliate with 
either New York, Boston or Chi- 
cago, and be so represented. 

It was thereupon voted that the 
ten members present should con- 
stitute themselves an association 
and adopt by-laws, and Mr. 
Erwin should be invited to join 
if he felt himself sufficiently in 
accord with the by-laws. 

The by-laws as finally adopted 
provide for an executive com- 
mittee of six members who shall 
represent as many different sec 
tions of the country, and in whos¢ 
hands the management of the 
association is placed. A member- 
ship committee is provided for, 
to pass upon all applications for 
membership. Eligibility is limited 
to those agents who actualls 
maintain an office for an ex 
clusive advertising business. 

The first executive committe: 
was elected, to consist of Frank 
Presbrey, chairman, David L. 
Taylor, vice-chairman, W. ( 



















































D’Arcy, Alan Collier, J. J. Gib- 
bons and A. P. Ellis. E. M. 
West was appointed secretary. 
The following men were elect- 
ed to the membership committee: 
William H. Johns, chairman; W. 
C. D’Arcy, secretary; Stanley 
Clague, A. W. Palmer, A. P. Ellis, 
Alan Collier, St. Elmo Massen- 
gale, A. R. Lydiatt and F. Cooper. 
The first regular meeting will 
be held September 10, probably 
at Pittsburgh. 
ee, 
BOSTON HERALD BUYS 
TRAVELER 


THE 


3oston Traveler to 
the Boston Herald was announced on 
June 26. On July 1 the Traveler and 
the Evening Herald were merged and 
the Boston Traveler and Evening 
Herald appeared on the news-stands. 
The offices of the Traveler have been 
moved from 76 Summer street to the 
Herald building, 171 Tremont street. 

The Traveler, which was one of the 
oldest newspapers in Massachusetts, was 
founded in 1825 by Roland Worthing- 
ton, whdé published it for many years. 
The Traveler was a one-cent newspaper 
and its absorption by the Herald re- 
duces the number of one-cent evening 
papers in Boston to three. 


The sale of the 
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NEW MEMBERS OF M. 





The following men have been elected 
to membership in the Association of 
National Advertising Managers: 


Edw. Baker, advertising manager, 
Corn Products’ Refining Company; 


Stephen H. Barrett, advertising man- 
ager, Best & Co., New York; M. H. 
Chamberlain, Jr., advertising manager, 
K-R-I-T Motor Car Company, Detroit; 
C. L. Mead, advertising manager, 
Lovell-McConnell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J.; W. S. Pettit, ad- 
vertising manager, The Studebaker Cor- 
poration, E-M-F Factories, Detroit, 
vice E. LeRoy Pelletier, resigned; Berry 
Rockwell, general advertising manager 
of the United States Motor Company, 
New York, vice Gridley Adams, re- 
signed; Wm. S. Stone, manager adver- 
tising department, The Gorham Com- 


pany, New York. The membership 
total is now 175. 
pe <a 





GOES WITH CHAS. W. HOYT 


Charles. C. Stewart has taken a posi- 
tion with Charles W. Hoyt, the adver- 
tising agent, of New York and New 
Haven. 

Mr. Stewart comes from Cramer- 
Krasselt Company, of Milwaukee, where 
he was chief of the copy staff. 

Mr. Carl Christiansen, who was for- 
merly with The Apothecary, of Boston, 
has also joined Mr. Hoyt’s staff. Mr. 
Christiansen will make his headquarters 
in Boston, covering territory in Rhode 
Island and eastern Massachusetts. 




















General Offices 
381 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


HE. Lesan Apverrisinc AGENCY 


We would be judged by 
all as we are 
those whom we serve 





judged by 


Branch Office 
Old Colony Buildin: 
Chicago 
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The Boston Herald has taken over the Boston 
Traveler and merged it with The Evening Herald. 
The combined newspapers will be known as The 
Boston Traveler and Evening Herald. - This con- 
solidation takes effect July 1. 


Boston offers almost unlimited possibilities for 
a great popular home newspaper in the evening 
field, and the combined evening papers, starting 
with a circulation of 140,000, are morally certain 
to obtain an even more commanding position both 


in circulation and in influence. 


The consolidation marks another step in the 
progress of The Boston Herald, whose combined 
morning and evening circulation passed the 150,000 
mark almost two months ago. The Herald has 


made in the past year greater strides in circulation 
and in advertising than any other newspaper i: the 
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eBoston Traveler 


United States, and now is in a position to give 
advertisers more for their money than any other 
newspaper in Boston, since the added circulation 
that comes with the Traveler, will give the adver- 
tiser who buys space for all-day publication a 
circulation well over 200,000. 


All existing contracts for space in the Traveler 
will be carried out by the combined evening papers 
at existing Traveler rates. 


The Herald will continue to solicit business for 
all-day publication, morning and evening editions 
combined, at its present rates. 


The Herald will be represented in the foreign 
field by the S. C. Beckwith Special Agency of 
New York, St. Louis and Chicago. 


Both papers will be published from the present 
ofices of The Herald, 171 Tremont street, Boston. 
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TRADE PHRASE PRO- 
TECTED BY SUPREME 
COURT 


JUSTICE GERARD GRANTS RELIEF ON 
THE GROUND THAT THE CON- 
CERNS WHICH FIRST USED THE 
PHRASE “CEMENT GUN” HAVE EX- 
CLUSIVE RIGHT TO IT AND THE 
SUBSEQUENT EMPLOYMENT OF 


THE WORDS BY ANOTHER COM- 
PANY IS UNFAIR COMPETITION 


Manufacturers will be inter- 
ested in a decision by Supreme 
Court Justice Gerard of New 
York in which he passes over the 
question as to whether or not two 
words used in conjunction as a 
trade-mark are patentable, but 
goes on to say that where one 
concern originates a phrase, the 
employment of those trade words 
by a competitor is unfair and that 
the originator is entitled to pro- 
tection. 

This decision grew out of a 
suit brought by the General Ce- 
ment Products Company and the 
New York Cement Gun Company, 
both of 30 Church street, New 
York, against a concern called the 
Cement Appliance Company. 

The matter was taken into 
court on account of the fact that 
the Cement Appliance Company 
was using the phrase “cement 
gun” in connection with a device 
marketed by it. This appliance is 
said to be similar to one brought 
out at an earlier date by the Gen- 
eral Cement Products Company 
and the New York Cement Gun 
Company. The “cement gun” 
originally resulted from the ef- 
forts of a naturalist to work out 
a quick and economical means for 
plastering the Field Museum 
building in Chicago. The device 
applies a coat of gypsum to the 
exterior of a building in short 
order by mixing cement in 
proper proportions, adding water 
at the nozzle and squirting the 
mixture on a surface while the 
plaster is in the act of Setting. 
At first the device was simply 
called a “plastering machine,” but 
later the name “cement gun” 
came very naturally on account 
of the fact that the mixture was 
literally shot at buildings. 


In bringing the suit to prevent 
the employment of the phrase 
“cement gun,” it was alleged that 
the use of the words by the Ce- 
ment Appliance Company was in- 
juring the business of the con- 
cerns which prosecuted the action. 
The Cement Appliance Company 
maintained that its device was 
similar to the “cement gun” sold 
by the plaintiffs and could see no 
reason why the phrase did not ap- 
ply to one product just as well as 
tothe other. The plaintiffs claimed 
that the use of the phrase by 
competing concerns was injuring 
the business of those who con- 
trolled the sales of the original 
“cement gun,” and that the only 
purpose of the defendant in 
naming its device similarly was 
a desire to create confusion in the 
market and profit by the large de- 
mand which had been created for 
the original “cement gun.” The 
defendant did not lay much stress 
on the value of the two words in 
conjunction, simply maintaining 
that the word “gun” had been 
used in connection with various 
contrivances sold for manufactur- 
ing and household purposes. 

In referring to the naming of 
the device, Justice Gerard said: 
“Would the ordinary man of 
average intelligence, mot  ac- 
quainted with this process, under- 
stand that the words ‘cement gun’ 
described this particular machine 
or device? It seems to me that 
to a person who had never seen 
this device the words ‘cement 
gun’ convey the idea of a gun 
made of some kind of cement. 
and not a device which mixes 
certain ingredients together.” 

The justice went on to cite the 
case of a chemical company which 
brought suit against another con 
cern which was using the phr: 1s 
“roach salt.” In that case it was 
held that the words “roach salt 
as applied to a poisonous prepara 
tion would not be protected, t! 
court finding that the wor: 
“roach” is a common Engli:'! 
word for a certain insect and ‘ 
word “salt” simply a word u 
to describe chemical preparatt 
and an article of food. 

“Of course,” said Justice ‘ 
ard in this connection, “wii 
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roach salt was put on sale no one 
would suppose or assume that it 
was on sale for the purpose of 
inducing charitable persons to 
purchase food for the sustenance 
of roaches, the only reason that 
any preparations for roaches 
would be purchased would be for 
the purpose of poisoning them. It 


was, therefore, held that the 


words were merely an equivalent 
to ‘roach poison’ and therefore 
accurately descriptive of the arti- 
cle sold.” 

Going back to the “cement 
gun” question the justice gave it 
as his opinion that, irrespective of 
the question of a trade-mark, the 
General Cement Products Com- 
pany and the New York Cement 
Gun Company were entitled to 
relief on the ground of unfair 
competition. The court said it 
had been shown that the plain- 
tiffs had first produced and used 
the “cement gun,” which was ab- 
solutely a new device and process. 
Whether the originators were en- 
titled to a patent was outside of 
Justice Gerard’s jurisdiction, but 


he thought they were entitled to | 


protection for the name “cement 
gun” because they were the first 
to adopt it. 

One of the things which 
helped in the winning of this suit 
was the fact that the plaintiffs 
are said to have _ proceeded 
against the Cement Appliance 
Company as soon as it was 
learned that a “cement gun” was 
being marketed by it. 

In an action to restrain unfair 
competition it has been held that 
it is not necessary to prove fraud 
in a case similar to this one rela- 
tive to the “cement gun.” From 
the imitation of a product alone 
this may be inferred, and it is not 
necessary to show in court where 
anyone has been deceived. 

—_—__+e+—_____ 


Edward P. Ellis, who for the past 
three years has been assistant advertis- 
g manager for Stromberg-Carlson 
"elephone Mfg. Company, Rochester. 
. Y., has accepted the position of 
\estern New York manager for the 
oot and Shoe Recorder Publishing 
Company, of Boston. Wellington D. 
Potter has resigned the position of 
\Vestern New York manager for the 
oot and Shoe Recorder Publishing 
Company to represent The W. F. Pow- 
evs Company, lithographers and print- 
s, New York City. 

















Mentally 
Alert 


up-to-the-minute people 
—the families of suc- 
cessful merchants, man- 
ufacturers, bankers, in- 
surance, railroad and 
public officials, doctors, 
lawyers, etc.—comprise 
the circulation of Cur- 
rent Literature. 


The influence and ex- 
cess- purchasing- power 
of a $3-a-year paid-in- 
advance circulation of 
this kind is valuable to 
any advertiser. 


Your advertisement in 
Current Literature will 
bring your product to a 
favorable consideration 
in these worth-while 
families. 





“Double-value” circulation 
at practically the same 
price you pay for the ordi- 
nary kind. 





Current Literature 


Magazine 


140 West 29th St., New York 
317 Fisher Building, Chicago, III. 
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HOW A “TRUST” GETS LO- 
CAL COLOR IN ADS 
FOR FARMERS 


AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE COM- 
PANY RUNS COPY WRITTEN BY LO- 
CAL DEALER-AGENTS AND SET UP 
BY RURAL PRINTERS — HOW THE 
REAL STATE OF AFFAIRS IN EACH 
COMMUNITY IS ASCERTAINED 
THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 
AND HOW THE DATA IS SIFTED— 
INSTANCES SHOWING KEEN DEAL- 
ER AND FARMER INTEREST 


By Laurence Griswold. 


The American Steel and Wire 
Company, of Chicago, attributes 
much of its pronounced success 
in selling to rural districts to its 
iong and careful study of how to 
write “copy” that shall have real 
loca! flavor in each community. 

The company advertises wire 
fencing to practically 35,000,000 
farm people living in the United 
States. The product is shipped 
direct from the mills in carload 


Through the Gate or Not at A /l 


Made of Hard, Stitt Wire, 
"ef Honest Qualsiy 


m R 
Good Fences are a farm investment that bring the 
most returns for the least money 
RE you los joney? If had a hole in Purposes. Odeated ty tan legeneel promee—Be best 
Atavaents Pee S AE 
hard-camed dolla, would you sew i up! sy prose A. -—-t. 
"The ead cok fo ones bb the caren you get ext 


canting tha oy Tete cn Tea, judge and compare 

re good, recs toed vo go to saw on other portions 
we a hole in your pocket, out of 
hard-eamed dollars. Sew it up. 


hum show 


ween 


Look yy American Fence deale: let 
tow sew dollars iwesed in teace will yield & beg American Si "Steel & a Wire Co. 


Bee of imte we on Od ved. 
is made of hard, stiff steel Tt is made Sore 
tea el oes Gove eagrealy tr somn-naetence 


FENCE COPY 


lots and 26,000 dealers sell direct 
to the consumers. These con- 
sumers are farmers. And the 
farmer has been studied hy the 
wire corporation ever since the 
perfecting of the combination back 
in the late 90's. 


out of it 

condom ‘and you will find that the ect wre td makers to a 
Geability nseag 

= Sane? SSS ete 


THAT TALKS PROFIT 


In one sense this study period 
really dates back to the very early 
’80’s. That is when one consid- 
ers the policy of a certain wire 
company now a part of the cor- 
poration. This particular con- 
cern started a crop report in 1881. 
The report was a symposium of 
expressions in regard to farm 
prospects as seen by dealers in 
the field after they had gone 
about calling on customers and 
asked crop questions during the 
course of the selling talk. These 
dealers—who very often are 
farmers acting as agents—were 
instructed to go out into the 
fields, look them over and then 
write what they saw not what 
they thought. At first the sym- 
posium as sent abroad by the 
company was taken with a grain 
of salt because the projectors had 
not learned the exact discount to 
be placed on the say-so of the 
salesman, who said everything he 
saw was perfect. Neither had 
the right amount of optimism, 
which should be injected into 
gloomy predictions, 
been ascertained. All 
of this took time and 
with the passing of 
it the crop report im- 
proved until it rivaled 
the Government’s. 

In. time the com- 
pany which originated 
the report learned to 
know each dealer in 
real  “next-door- 
neighbor” fashion. 
Study of dealer pe- 
culiarities and th« 
making of allowances 
to cover them gradu- 
ally brought the wir 
point 
where they decided 
that this study of t- 
dividualities could | 
made a real factor in 
the determination of 
successful selling. 

It took a long time 
for the compilers of the crop report 
to gain offhand familiarity with a 
large number of the dealers. Bu 
the letters were sent out week!) 
and the task became lighter 
the number of dealers increased 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Bill Jones’ family spends 
$70 a year for car rides! 


So does Smith’s family—so does the average fam- 
ily. Think of it!—the average family spends $70 a 
year for street-car fare. 

That $70 represents two months’ rent for the 
average family. Millions upon increasing millicns 
of families are spending their $70 a year for carfare, 
and recognize it as a fixed charge on the family ex- 
chequer just the same as rent or food or clothes. 


There’s a thought in that for you. 


Families can do without magazines or newspapers 
if they have to—and few, if any, spend $70 a year 
for publications,—but they must go to work and they 
must circulate in daily life. Going to work and living, 
now-a-days, means the compulsory use of street cars 
by practically everyone in the population centres 
where street cars run. 

Is there any other medium that can give you each 
month the compulsory circulation of, for example— 

80,623,609 in Chicago 
29,124,084 in St. Louis 
22,400,698 in Cleveland 
20,326,328 in Detroit 
13,240,507 in Kansas City, ete. 


Which leading cities ought—right now—to be 
producing more business for you? 


g/] 


Street Railways Advertising Co. 


CENTRAL OFFICE HOME OFFICE WESTERN OFFICE 
First Nat’] Bank Bldg. ‘*Flatiron’’ Building 242 California Street 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
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nce of its Subscribers 


Some of them Even Esteem 


5/2. 


Next to the Bible 


The full force of this assertion is proved by the 
letter which is here reproduced in facsimile and by 
very many others of like purport from our subscribers. 

COMFORT'S extraordinary influence with its 
readers is due to its fearless and progressive stand on 
the great moral, social and economic issues and its in- 
cessant efforts for the uplifting of humanity both by 
precept and by its practical charity work. 

COMFORT is a household authority with its 
millions of rural readers who look up to it as a lead- 
ing moral and educational force. 

We spare no labor or expense in COMFORT'S 
editorial and departmental staff, and, as our subscrib- 
ers say, “there is a personal tone peculiar to COMFORT 
which touches their hearts and holds them fast.” 


Uncle Charlie and Mrs. Wilkinson are two of our 
most popular department editors. 


These are features that advertisers can 
not afford to ignore. 


Apply through any reliable agency or direct to 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 


New York Office: 1105 Flatiron Bldg. AUGUSTA, MAINE. Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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upon whom _ opinion-valuations 
had been placed. In some cases 
the differences in the manner of 
looking at things displayed by 
dealers in adjoining territory was 
found to be very marked. And 
the wire makers reasoned from 
this that if dealers were so dif- 
ferent in the styles employed in 
writing crop reports, they would 
be very apt to differ widely in 
the sort of advertising copy which 





ORIGINAL & 
GENUINE 


HE Fence adds value to 

the farm. Keep fences in 
order and the house painted. 
It indicates prosperity. 
(we, Here’san instance: Not long 
WT, ago a little farm with shabby 

: buildings and fences rotted down, 
Finer Pst Choo sold for a song. The new owner 
ier “Ooac'T had the right idea. Buildings were 
painted. Wire fences were erected 
to divide the farm into small fields in order to 
change pastures and rota’e crops systematically. 
Then circumstances compelled him to sell out. 
The cost of painting and fencing ‘was less than 
$200.00. The farm sold for four times its pur- 
chase price. Appearances do count. 











MERICAN FENCE is made a fabric most flexible and wear- 
A of large, stiff wires, galvan- resisting. A square mesh fence of 
ized heavily, having the weight, strength and durability— 
American hinged joint (patented), three great needs in farm fences. 


Dealers in Every Place 
there farm supplies ave sold. Shipped to them direct from mils in carload 
lots, thus saving eight charges au poate Aan dealers to sell at lowest pri 
giving buyer the bene! 


a 
4 AMER RICAN ¢ STEEL k wine ike COMPANY, 
Adams Si 
lnreaeen 


G w York, 
J Church Se Denver; U.S. * 
San Francisco,Los Angeles, 1d, Seattle. 
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they would write. It was further 
reasoned that if the copy origi- 
nated by a country dealer did dif- 
fer in vernacular it would have a 
flavor common to the community 
and be quite likely to strike home 
when it came to readers of the 
local press. 

As a result, the corporation of 
which the concern that started 
the crop report is now a part, has 
made a close study of advertising 
as it applies to the country week- 
lies and has decided to leave the 
matter of writing the text to the 
local dealer and the lay-out to 
the country publisher. The cor- 
poration found that while dealers 





differed greatly in their opinions 
as to what constituted an attrac- 
tive advertisement, as a rule the 
text was in simple language and 
contained selling arguments, with 
local references, which could not 
be obtained by the home offices. 

Selling will have reached a 
point close to perfection, in the 
judgment of the corporation, 
when it is possible to study each 
consumer thoroughly enough to 
write selling arguments which 
will be of the exact sort the 
farmer would select for himself 
if he were called upon to sell the 
fence to be used on his own farm. 
And the corporation has pro- 
gressed a long way in this regard 
by inducing its dealers to write 
advertising for the local press. 

One of the selling men, con- 
nected with the American Steel 
and Wire Company, recently 
brought out in a striking way this 
individualistic theory as applied 
to local advertising. He was a 
part of the sales organization 
which started the crop report as 
an adjunct to fence selling. He 
said he had been driving and mo- 
toring over country roads for 
years, trying to get better ac- 
quainted with the farmers. Last 
year he covered about 15,000 
miles in this way. He was not a 
surface worker by any means and 
took particular pleasure in study- 
ing human nature. 

In studying the farmer, this 
man went about it in the same 
manner as one would learn to dis- 
tinguish trees by becoming fami- 
liar with leaves. And he _ has 
grown to know the goon gg in 
of many communities simply | y 
studying farmers as they leaned 
over a post. 

After sectional pecularities cov- 
ering most of the United States 
had been noted, the company 
made an effort to select, as deal- 
ers, men, who had been reared in 
the vicinity of their stores an 
who would naturally reflect the 
peculiarities common to _ thei: 
customers. This greatly simpli 
fied the matter of “keeping tal 
on the various sectional differ 
ences. American Wire Company 
fence dealers are __ scattere 
through some counties rathe: 














thickly and in such cases the pe- 
culiarities of one dealer may serve 
tor a dozen or more handlers of 
fence located within a short ra- 
dius. 

In this way the task of deter- 
mining just how the farmer in 
Western New York differs from 
the farmer in West Virginia is 
made comparatively simple. And 
little differences which show that 
fences are used around orchards 
in one place and things have not 
reached such a stage of develop- 
ment in another, go a long way in 
determining just how much fence 
should be sold by a dealer in 
order to class him as among those 
who are doing well. 

The basis of the local adver- 
tising fathered by the wire cor- 
poration is found in the policy of 
giving each dealer “his head” as 
regards copy writing as long as 
his sales are satisfactory. If 
sales fall off in a community 
where this plan is in effect, a lit- 
tle study will show if the advertis- 
ing is in any way to blame. ° But 
cases are rare indeed where this 
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advertising with local coloring 
fails to do more than would elec- 
trotypes which leave but scant 
room for the dealer’s name. 


American Fence 


Is the strongest, most durable and efficient field fence 
made. Built on the elastic hinge principle. It yields to 
great and sudden pressure, but returns again to the orig- 
inal shape. Wires of the largest diameter are used, mak- 
ing a heavy, lasting fence. 80 per cent of the wire fence 
sold is American Fence. WE HAVE A SPECIAL LOW 
PRICE on this fencing, but must have your order within 
the next 30 days for Spring delivery. Call at our store 
for catalogue and prices or write us and we will mail 
them to you. 


> _fowner’s 


45 W. Western Ave. 

















AD WRITTEN BY COUNTRY DEALER 


Above all things, it is the local 
products in the advertising pages 
which are read. 

Hodge Brothers, of Abilene, 


Kans., have been writing their own 
advertisements for some time and 
the American Steel and Wire 
Company recently asked for an 
expression in regard to what the 












“THE 


possible. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL CLIN. MED. 
Shicago, Til. 

AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SURGERY 
New York,-N. Y. 
AMERICAN MEDICINE 
New York, N, Y. 


Do You Seek Medical Support 
and Co-operation? 


If you do, you need the aid and service that 





can give you. Comprising the six leading monthly journals in 
the medical field, ““The Big Six” offer acceptable advertisers an 
exceptional ‘opportunity of reaching a greater number of prac- 
ticing physicians at a smaller outlay than has ever before been 


he many successes that “The Big Six” have had a part in, 
tell rot only of the service rendered, but also of the splendid 
possibilities that await every advertiser with a product that 
doctors can use or recommend. 


For full information address: 


S. D. CLOUGH, Secretary, Ravenswood Station, Chicago, Ill. 
A. D. McTIGHE, Eastern Rep., 286 Fifth Ave., New York City 








INTERSTATE MED. JOURNAL 
8t. Louis, Mo, 
MEDICAL COUNCIL 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
THERAPEUTIC GAZETTE 
Detroit, Mich, 
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advertising was doing for them. 
Their contribution was as _ fol- 
lows: 

We find that in advertising it pays 
to get away as far as possible from the 
stereotyped announcement. We make a 
practice of publishing statements made 
by our customers in their language as 
near as possible in regard to goods 


which we sell to them and which have 


COVER OF HOUSE-ORGAN GOING TO MILLION 
FARMERS 


given satisfaction. For instance, a 
farmer came to our store a few days 
ago and said, “Well, I put up all of 
that 550 rods of fence you sold me and 
I want 200 rods more, and I want to 
tell you the nubbies in my cornfield 
that the huskers did not get are still 
there for my own hogs and not for my 
neighbor’s.”” Now we will use that state- 
ment in much the same way as we did 
the one you saw fit to copy. 


Another local dealer, who wrote 
his own advertisements informed 
the wire concern that he ran copy 
three times in March and received 
replies from places as far away 
as 50 miles. He added that he 
kad sold 50 per cent more fence 
this year than ever before. 

The American Steel and Wire 
Company has spent hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in creating 
a demand for its fence by adver- 
tising in farm journals. The copy 
has been running in a big ma- 
jcrity of the farm papers for 
years. All this has gone a long 


way toward getting wide distri- 
bution. 


But local advertising has 
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been necessary because each local 
dealer must struggle to get his 
share of the business resulting 
from the demand created by head- 
quarters. And the dealers using 
copy written by themselves have 
been more successful than those 
who depended upon electrotypes 
made in large quantities. 

As more dealers are added to 
the sales organization of this cor- 
poration, the need for the most 
effective sort of local advertising 
becomes more apparent. Up New 
York State recently a hardware 
man said that dealers in “Ameri- 
can” fence had become so numer- 
ous in his county that those in 
very small towns could undersell 
him and consequently he must ad- 
vertise if he expected to keep up 
with his records of previous years. 

Thorough thinking applied to 
the American Steel and Wire 
Company’s advertising problems 
has reduced the various house-or- 
gans, bulletins and campaigns to 
the essentials. Yet after this re- 
ducing process, the extent of the 
wire corporation’s advertising ac- 
tivities is very wide. The adver- 
tising embraces trade publications 
of nearly every sort because the 
concern sells everything in the 
wire line from tacks to shaftings. 
Four house-organs are issued at 
regular intervals and the corpora- 
tion’s mailing list includes 2,000,- 
000 names. Bulletins are issued 


A New Way to Harvest Wheat 


| 
One of our well-to-do farmers bought enough 
| 


American Fencing 


da: rie seden § jo acre field of wheat, | 
eettled it he said, ‘I am buying this wire so 
wheat crop.” 
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HODCE BROTHERS 


WHERE THE LOCAL COLOR IS STRONG 


on a variety of subjects and in 
large quantities. One recentl) 
sent out was devoted to the wir 
used in making shoelace tips 
while another dealt with the wir 
furnished for high grade pianos 
In short, the number of public: 
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Will Your Catalog Run 
the Gauntlet of the Mail? 


Or, will it look like yes- 
terday’s newspaper when 
it reaches your prospec- 
tive customer? 


No matter how costly and 
elaborate your catalog 
was, it is wasted unless it 
reaches the buyer in a 
crisp, fresh condition. 


Equip your: catalog with 


PRINCESS 





COVERS 


and a Princess Wrapper to 
insure its healthy delivery. 
The Princess Wrapper will 
carry it through the blows 
and wrenches of the mail in 
perfect condition. And the 
Princess Covers, combining 
unusual toughness with 
beauty of texture, finish and 
color, will preserve the, fresh- 
ness and attractiveness of 
your selling argument. 


Ask for handsome 
sample book 


showing samples of 
Princess Covers in 
eleven artistic 
shades, each in two 
unique finishes— 
also valuable color- 
scheme suggestions. 
Write us on your 
letterhead today. 


C.H. DEXTER & SONS 


WINDSOR LOCKS - - CONN. 
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tions of various sorts issued by 
the wire corporation will showa 
total of 150. 

But the advertising of none of 
its 23 products approaches in ex- 
tent that which is being done for 
American fence. And the concen- 
tration in this case is due to a 
realization that fence comes 
closest to the farmer. If the 
farmer is looked after, taught soil 
improvement, the advantages of 
proper crop rotations, small pas- 
tures and the like, several fields 
will spring up where but one wide 
expanse formerly existed. With 
the coming of more fields will fol- 
low the use of more fence. And 
upon the use of more fence de- 
pends the success of the corpora- 
tion in a sales way. 


ter 
UPHOLDS PRICE CUTTING 





Justice Wright, of the District of 
Columbia Supreme Court, handed down 
a decision Tame 26 in the case of a 
safety razor company against the O’Don- 
nell Drug Stores of Washington which 
to some extent involves the principle 
enunciated in March by the Federal 
Supreme Court in the matter of copy- 
right or patent monopolies in what is 
known as the mimeograph case, wherein 
buyers of the machines were held to be 
bound to buy and use the kind of ink 
made by the inventors and sold only by 
them. 

The decision upholds the right of the 
O’Donneil Drug Stores to sell the safety 
razor at less than the price stipulated 
by the manufacturer. This apparently 
opposes the judgment of the Federar 
Supreme Court in the atent monop- 
oly’? case, but Justice right declares 
there is a difference between the two 
cases. 

The safety razor company asked tor 
an injunction to prevent O’Donnell 
from selling the product at less than $5 
a set, but Justice Wright held that in 
Washington a retail dealer who buys 
and pays for an article of commerce is 
free to sell that article at any price 
satisfactory to him. The fact that an 
article is patented and that the manu- 
facturer notifies retailers not to sell at 
prices lower than those fixed by him 
does not deprive the dealer of freedom 
of sale. 

The case will go to the District Court 
of Appeals, and then to the Federal Su- 
preme Court. 

The decision, comments the Washing- 
ton correspondent of the New York 
Times, is hailed as a victory for de- 
partment stores and drug stores which 
cut prices on patented and copyrighted 
articles of commerce. 


The American Aluminum Manufac- 
turing Company, Lemont, IIl., has con- 
tracted with W. Montague Pearsall, 203 
Broadway, New York City, for the 


placing of their advertising in standard 
magazines and wecklies. 


“INVESTMENT IN MINDS 
AND MEMORIES OF THE 
PEOPLE” 


A DEFINITION OF ADVERTISING THAT 
MAKES IMITATION FOOLISH AND 
AN ANALYSIS OF ONE’S AIMS IM- 
PERATIVE — CARELESSNESS IN 
USING MOST DYNAMIC FORCE IN 
THE WORLD RESPONSIBLE FOR AP- 
PALLING WASTE—FROM A _ CON- 
VENTION ADDRESS 


By S. C. Dobbs, 
Advertising and Sales Manager, The 
Coca-Cola Company. 

King George, after the Boston 
convention, said to a meeting of 
English merchants: “You have 
made gcod goods but, unlike 
America, you haven’t told the 

world about them.” 

But advertising is no new art, 
for it is as old as history itself, 
and while to-day it is the most 
dynamic force in the world of 
commerce it seems to be an art 
yet to be discovered by some peo- 
ple—that is, the practical applica- 
tion of it. And while no depart- 
ment of commercial life has de- 
veloped so rapidly during the 
past few years as that of adver- 
tising — and where intelligently 
used and properly applied is the 
most economical form of sales- 
manship and distribution—yet, the 
untold millions that are wasted 
annually in misdirected advertis- 
ing effort is appalling to any stu- 
dent of this tremendously impor- 
tant part of modern business ex- 
ploitation. 

Advertising is the greatest 
force in modern business, but it 
not only takes nerve but intelli- 
gence to use it properly. The 
man who pays money for adver- 
tising needs a cheerful philosophy 
to sustain him. He needs nerve, 
faith and patience. 

The advertiser does not pay for 
ink and paper. These are merely 
mechanical essentials. He pays 
for the effect upon people's 
minds, which is as intangible as 
air and as permanent as a tower- 
ing structure of steel and con- 
crete. It is well-nigh as imper- 
ishable as time itself, for monu- 











ments crumble and bridges fall, 
but thought goes on _ forever. 
Your investment in the minds and 
memories of the people of your 
community is the thing you want. 


TOO LITTLE INITIATIVE 


Altogether too much advertis- 
ing is done because sonie one else, 
your competitor or some one that 
you may be endeavoring to emu- 
late, is doing it. Every man who 
has anything to do with writing or 
placing advertisements should 
study carefully the campaigns 
run by others, but no man should 
make the mistake of following 
anybody’s leadership blindly. 

Ever keep in mind this thought, 
that it is not the space that you 
buy that brings you returns, but 
the brains that you put into that 
space; the pulling power of your 
arguments; the effect of the mes- 
sage upon the minds of the peo- 
ple that you intend to reach that 
produces in the end tangible, per- 
manent results. 

We hear a great deal nowa- 
days about tact in salesmanship. 
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Don’t overlook the fact that 
there is such a thing as tact in 
the advertisement, which is but 
little more than a salesman in the 
printed word. The tactful adver- 
tisement or advertising campaign 
is one which carefully studies the 
habit of thought, methods of 
living, and characteristics of the 
people who will read the adver- 
tising. 

I say to dealers that one of the 
most effective methods of making 
their advertising profitable is to 
tie it on to as many of the great 
national campaigns as the nature 
of their business will allow. 

The National Advertising Man- 
agers’ Association, composed of 
less than two hundred men, ex- 
pend annually a quarter of a bil- 
lion dollars in national advertis- 
ing campaigns, which is to all in- 
tents and purposes a great en- 
dowment fund, in which every re- 
tail merchant should have a part. 
And when he does not, it is either 
on account of the inefficiency of 
his own advertising or his stu- 
pidity in merchandising. 





—§To Interest Jobbers—— 











the story of your goods should be told so it will reach 
Jobbers’ customers and thus get back to Jobbers natu- 
rally. 


Jobbers’ customers are those Small Town Merchants 
for whom it is most convenient to send orders for mis- 
cellaneous merchandise to one house which makes one 
shipment and renders one bill. 


In the towns where most Jobbers’ customers are located 
HOME LIFE circulates over 900,000 copies per month— 
reaching the prosperous homes of nearly Five Million 
American People who trade with Small Town Merchants. 


You can tell these Five Million people about your goods 





economical basis, through Advertising in HOME LIFE— 
the Standard Small Town Magazine. 


HOME LIFE 


Arthur A. Hinkley, 
Advertising gree 


F. W. Thurnau, Western Mgr. L. Wasson, Eastern Adv. Mgr. 
141-140 West Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 200 Mitth Avenue, New York City. 














rr 
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WHEN TO SHIFT FROM IN- 
QUIRIES TO THE DEALER 





THE BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL COM- 
PANY’S TEST CAMPAIGN—SAM- 
PLING STUNT WORKED THROUGH 
THE SCHOOL CHILDREN — “IN- 
QUIRIES” NOT NECESSARILY “RE- 
SULTS”—BRINGING IN THE DEAL- 
ER AT THE RIGHT TIME 


A good programme for a cam- 
paign to introduce an article of 
practically general use would seem 
to be, first, direct inquiries; sec- 
ond, sampling; and, third, deal- 
er promotion. At least that is 
the order of events followed by 
the Blaisdell Paper Pencil Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, with such 
success that the advertising ap- 
propriation has been increased 
almost eight-fold in three years. 

In fact, three years ago, the 
company was in doubt as to 
whether it would be profitable to 
spend any money at all for ad- 
vertising. The president, Stuart 
H. Heist, persuaded the Board of 
Directors to make a moderate ap- 
propriation with the understand- 
ing that its expenditure should be 
a final test whether to advertise 
or not to advertise. The results 
obtained from the first year’s 
advertising should determine 
whether the company would 
spend more money in this way 
or cease advertising altogether. 

Two-thirds of the money was 
devoted to space in a moderate 
list of publications—stationers’ 
trade journals and business mag- 
azines—and the rest was spent for 
follow-up on the dealers, chiefly 
letters. The copy was strong with 
the reason-why flavor—why paper 
pencils would save time and 
money—and carried a coupon 
good for a five-cent pencil when 
accompanied by a two-cent stamp. 
The bid was for direct inquiries 
from the consumer, whose name 
could then be referred to the local 
stationer and followed up. 

It wasn’t a particularly promis- 
ing outlook from the president’s 
standpoint. He had a very small 


amount of money with which to 
overcome the general indifference 
toward so insignificant a thing as 
a lead pencil, and to compete with 





the vast amount of advertising 
matter which is being sent to sta- 
tioners and department stores 
every day in the year. But the 
first year’s campaign pulled so 
well that the board of direc- 
tors not only told him to go 
ahead, but appropriated four 
times the amount of the first ap- 
propriation. 

The direct inquiry system was 
continued on a wider scale. The 
coupons were still used, but it was 
no longer required that a stamp 
be included. The trade papers 
were dropped and a list of popular 
magazines taken on. The com 
pany got out a series of counter 
signs, etc., for dealers, and made 
up a fifteen-dollar assortment of 
the goods for convenience in or 
dering. 

This second year’s campaign 
was in reality a sampling cam- 
paign, for not only were the pen- 
cils sent out in return for .cou- 
pons, but boys and girls were in- 
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THE PENCIL IN THIS “CUT-OUT” IS A 
REAL ONE 


terested in actively promoting the 
sale of the pencils. Ads in the 
juvenile papers carried a coupon 
good for three pencils for a two 
cent stamp, provided the recipien' 
would promise to show three peo 
ple how to sharpen them. Along 
with the three pencils a circulai 
was sent which offered the boy 

girl seventeen five-cent pencils fc 

half a dollar. These, when sold 














at five cents apiece, would net the 
recipient thirty-five cents profit. 
Returns from this sampling offer 
were so large that extra help had 
to be secured to take care of the 
orders, and the coupons continued 
to come in long after the offer 
was discontinued. 

For this present ye i, the third 
of the advertising campaign, the 


appropriation has again been 
nearly doubled. But “inquiries” 
are not necessarily “results,” and 


Mr. Heist has wisely considered 
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campaign has been planned to se- 
cure the loyalty and interest of 
the retail stationers rather than 
merely to stimulate consumer in- 
terest. 

Substantial space is taken in the 
general magazines, and the con- 
sumer is referred to his dealer. 
If he can’t find the pencil he wants 
he is requested to write to the 
factory, but there is no suggestion 
of a sampling feature. The deal- 
er is furnished with unique cut- 
outs and counter displays—like 
the one illustrated, in 
which a real pencil is 
inserted behind the 
man’s ear—to link his 
store with the ad- 
vertising. An effort 
is being made to 
show the _ stationer 
how to sell more pen- 
cils, by suggestions in 
the ads regarding the 
use of different col- 
ored leads in check- 
ing systems, etc. Mr. 
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SAMPLES OF THE MAGAZINE COPY 


that the sampling stage has been 
passed. It is undoubtedly pleas- 
aut to see a large flood of in- 
quiries coming in, and it is easy 
to assume that they represent in- 
creased business, but the fifty- 
ent orders from the boys were 
unprofitable, when the expense of 
handling them is considered, and a 
ertain proportion of the coupons 
returned must be classified as 
those of mere curiosity seekers. 
Vhat the company wants is an 
increased business through the 


tegular channels of trade, so the 





good apparently for 
something which is 
as yet untried. But 
between the let-well- 
enough-alone policy and _ the 
policy which is forever wanting 
to start something new, there is a 
safe middle ground which is de- 
termined by a careful study of 
all the conditions and circum- 
stances. It is not wise to go on 
forever pulling’ bunches of un- 
profitable inquiries, and it is 
equally foolish to jump from one 
thing to another without giving 
anything a chance. 

It is also necessary to know just 
the right time to bring the dealer 
in. Dealer promotion before there 
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is any well-defined consumer de- 
mand is not productive, but it is 
equally, if not more, dangerous to 
neglect the dealer too long, and 
give him the impression that the 
interests of the consumer are 
paramount. 
-_———_+ 0 +—__—_ 


RECENT DECISIONS OF INTER- 
EST TO ADVERTISERS 


Innocent Deception Does Not Re- 
ieve.—The complainant, in an action 
for infringement on trade-marked goods, 
does not have to show that specific 
buyers were actually deceived or that 
the alleged infringer meant _ to de: 
ceive the public. (Forster Mfg. Com- 
pany vs. Cutter-Tower Co., 97 N. E., 
749). 

American Lady and American Girl. 
—That fine distinctions are made when 
it comes to deciding about conflict of 
trade names that are something alike is 
illustrated in Wolf Bros. & Co. vs. 


Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co. (192 F. 930, 


U. S. C. C.), where the decision was 
that the sale of ‘“‘American Lady” shoes 
was not unfair competition as against 
the sale of ‘‘American Girl” shoes. 

Substituting Dealer Not Required 
to Tell.—In Walter Baker & Co. vs. 
Gray (192 F. 921, > to), we 
rule as to exclusive use of surname is 
stated, and then it is held that a 
grocer is not required, when a cus- 
tomer asks for ‘‘Baker’s Chocolate” to 
advise inquirer that there are two 
kinds of “‘Baker’s Chocolate,” nor to 
advise that the package being handed 
over is that made by William H. 
Baker. 

Notify Purchaser of Intention to 
Resell.—If purchaser refuses to ac- 
cept goods sold to him and the measure 
of damages is the difference between 
contract and the present market 
price, before the seller can conclude the 
purchase by resale, he should notify the 
purchaser of that intention. So says 
the court in Sims-McKensie Grain Co. 
vs. G. E. Patterson Co. (73 S. E. 
1080, Ga. App.) 

“No Wash. Up” Very Descriptive. 
—In Ault & Wiborg Co. vs. Cheshire 
(ion F. 41, U._5._C C.) it is de- 
cided that “No Wash Up,” as applied 
to 2 compound designed to be used on 
printing plates to obviate necessity of 
afterwards washing up is a descriptive 
name and that its use by another 
firm for a different compound cannot 
be prevented unless unfair competition 
is shown. 

Mankind Favored in Food Decision, 
—A seller of food for human beings 
implies soundness in the act of sell- 
ing, but the rule does not hold when 
the food is for animals. (Dulaney vs. 
Jones & Rogers, 57 So. 225, Miss.) 

May Recover for Defects ‘After a 
Year.—Receipt and use of a machine 
for a year is held to be an acceptance 
but not to preclude purchaser for tak- 
ing action for a reduction for defects 
known to seller and not disclosed by 
him when making the sale. (Temple- 
man Bros. Lumber Co. vs. Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., 57 So. 309, La.) 


OUTDOOR COLOR-SPREADS 
AID DEMONSTRATION 


THESE, WITH CAR CARDS AND SAM- 
PLING TELL THE STORY OF “RECK- 
ITT’S BLUE”—HISTORY OF PATIENT 
HAMMERING AWAY AT A HARD 
MARKET, WITH GROWING IMPRES- 
SION 


There is a little memorial mu- 
seum in the home offices of Reck- 
it’s (U. S. A.), Ltd, in New 
York. It contains samples of the 
laundry bluing put out by more 
than 150 competitors. The ma- 
jority of the competitors have 
passed on. There are less than a 
dozen who are really contesting 
the field. Reckitt’s is among.the 
first of them and is steadily, if 
slowly, enlarging the borders of 
its control. 

The market for bluing or blue, 
as Reckitt’s calls it, is considered 
a particularly hard one to man- 
age. Every family ought to use 
bluing to whiten its laundry, but 
every family does not. And the 
average family after it is educated 
to its use consumes probably less 
than 60 cents worth a year. The 
profit has to come out of that and 
the sales promotion, of course, has 
to be figured out of the profit. 

But the element in the business 
which is the chief embarrassment 
to the head of the business in his 
search for ways and means to ex- 
pand it is the limited interest in 
the article. 

Everybody can eat breakfast 
foods and everybody is a fit sub- 
ject for the advertising appeal of 
these foods. Everybody, also, can 
be used to pass the good word 
along. 

Certain articles of wearing ap 
parel, such as neckties, collars or 
clothes, may appeal to one sex, 
but they are not without interest 
to those of the other persuasion. 
and they are possible and fre 
quent subjects of conversation. 

package of laundry bluing. 
or blue, has, however, a distinc’ 
concern for only one person 11 
the household, the housewife, ©: 
at most, two, if the laundress i: 
included. Nobody else has any 
thing approaching a romantic it 
terest in the article. It is nothin 
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o look at or to talk about, and it 
ills no aching, passionate void. 

Even with the woman of the 
iiouse, it is not the easiest thing 
in the world to make her see that 
he destiny of her linens and cot- 
tons hangs in large measure on the 
juestion of whether the bluing 
che uses is made out of prussiate 
of iron or out of a laboratory 
roduct with burned sulphur as 
ts base. 

Reckitt’s Blue is the sulphur 
compound and the superiority 
claimed for it by its manufactur- 
ers is based on the asserted fact 
that the bluing made of prussi- 
ate of iron often yellows the laun- 
dry instead of whitening it and 
also leaves iron rust marks upon 
it. It is said to do this when the 
alkali of the laundry soap used is 
strong enough to neutralize the 
acid in the prussiate of iron com- 
pound and precipitate the iron. 

This is a somewhat involved ex- 
planation to make, and the man- 
agement of Reckitt’s has felt that 
the only satisfactory way of edu- 
cating the housewife is by demon- 
stration and sampling; by show- 


ing her and letting her try it for 
herself. This is backed up by bill- 
hoard and car-card advertising. 
Inameled signs, which are tacked 
on window and door frames, boxes 
and the sides of buildings, have 


furnished considerable support, 
and window transparencies have 
been used to some extent. The 
house has not considered window 
or store displays practicable. The 
cartons are so small that the deal- 
er does not stock enough to make 
id show in the window, and the 
limited appeal does not appear to 
warrant much outlay on window 
display material. 

By these means, employed for 
upward of twenty years, Reckitt’s 
established itself in this country 
and has made all of its progress. 

Various other methods have 
heen tried from time to time, but 
not extensively, and the manage- 
ment has always come back to the 
old method, demonstration and 
sampling, with billboards and car- 
cards. New York City has been 
sampled seven times and the rest 
of the territory thus far occupied, 
North and East from Washington, 


D. C., and Buffalo, at least once. 

It is thus very slow but thor- 
ough work. The demonstrators, 
naturally, are women, and a large 
number of calls and demonstra- 
tions in a day, of course, is im- 
possible. Sampling can go on 
faster because it requires only a 
minute or two at a door and can 
be practiced by men. The dem- 
onstrators have to be carried 
along from town to town, but the 
sampling crews can be picked up 
in each locality. 

The traveling salesmen and 
demonstrators or samplers work 
the territory together while the 
advertising display is running. 
The advertising runs, however, 
both before and after the demon- 
stration or sampling is going on, 
so as to arouse the retailer and 
assist him in moving the goods. 

The posters are pure publicity 
to impress the name Reckitt’s, and 
sometimes the package. The color 
used is blue, in the same shade 
as that of Reckitt’s Blue, a strik- 
ing ultramarine. 

There is nothing unusual or 
even very attractive about the 
car-cards. They play up the pack- 
age, accompanying it with catch- 
phrases in stock lettering, after 
this fashion: “By-the-bye, by- 
and-by buy Reckitt’s. Reckitt’s is 
the buy-word for the best blue. 
Good-buy.” 

There is no question that Reck- 
itt’s Blue is one of the best blues 
on the market, and more than one 
advertising agent has itched for 
authority to shape up a newspa- 
per campaign that could make use 
of the exceptional technical story. 
In their opinion the heavy ex- 
pense of demonstration and sam- 
pling furnishes a very satisfactory 
margin of profit on which to try 
out a series of local newspaper 
campaigns, with or -without the 
billboards and cars, while the op- 
portunity for reaching a vastly 
greater number of prospects looks 
attractive. 

One advertising agent had a 
chemical analysis made by a New 
York laboratory of the leading 
biues on the market and the result 
was so Satisfactory that he urged 
the company strongly to give local 
newspaper advertising a try-out. 
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BRINGING OUT THE PIC- 
TURE BY OMITTING DE- 
TAIL 


SELLING POWER OF A GOOD ILLUS- 
TRATION MAY BE WEAKENED BY 
LUMBERING IT UP WITH USELESS 
BACKGROUND—A PICTURE MAY BE 
ARTISTIC AND YET FAIL IN EF- 
FECTIVENESS—HOW SHALL ONE 
FIGURE, WITHOUT BACKGROUND 
BE TREATED? 


By W. L. Larned. 


The success of advertising art 
depends often upon leaving out 
seemingly eligible details. 

Pay some one “for what they 
leave out”—it doesn’t sound ex- 
actly rational, on the face of it, 
eh? As a rule, when a man buys 
art work, he wants the most for 
his money. It is not, as a rule, 
a case of economy of quantity. 
The advertiser, if you ask him— 
go right into his private office at 
the factory or the mill—will tell 
you that he wants “Value re- 
ceived.” White space in a design 
does not appeal at all to his nat- 
ural business instinct. 

Says he: “I wouldn’t expect to 
sell a cake of my soap if there 
were air-holes in it. It might be 
all right for the Swiss cheese 
merchant, but it doesn’t work in 
the soap industry. No, sir, I 
want every square inch taken up 
with picture. That white space 
costs money.” And he squirms 
as he thinks of space rates going 
up by the clock. 

Just the same, for all the argu- 
ments, pro and con, experience 
has taught that what is left out 
is important—vitally important, 
too. 

Strangely enough the eye, for 
all its years of experience, is 
easily confused. It would much 
prefer to see one thing at a time 
and one thing only, in one adver- 
tisement or whatever it may be, 
if at all possible. The eye, inci- 
dentally, is compelled to do some 
serious pathfinding once in a 
while. It is asked to jump from 
one subject to another in rapid 
succession. 

Not long since the advertising 
manager of a prosperous concern 


issued this edict to his agency, 
and to all concerned in his pub- 
licity work: 

“No backgrounds. Cut them 
out; I won’t have them. They 
distract the eye and the mind 
from the main issue. Play up 
your selling story large and for- 
get the accessories. I can get 
along without showing kitchens 
and -dining-rooms and wall-paper 
patterns ad lib. I want to show 
my public my chief argument. 
I'll save the rest of the stuff for 
another ad.” 

He had the right idea. 

For example, suppose we take 
an average case, and actually see 
the illustration, border, lettering, 
etc., through to its culminating 
point. 

A concern wishes to exploit, let 
us say, laundry soap. The space 
is one full page, standard maga- 
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thought for the opening sentences 
of the text matter. The copy 
man with a well-poised, well-de- 
veloped idea of what he wants 
for an illustration is the valuable 
asset in an establishment. There 
is a “gift” in this work. Not 
everyone is possessed with the 
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PICTURE THAT ILLUSTRATES 
A HEADLINE 


THE SIMPLE 


ability to “see”? upon a_ blank 
sheet of paper just how a picture 
will look and how best it will fit 
into the campaign. 

As to what may be said of the 
laundry soap: It is free from lye 
—you can’t illustrate that very at- 
tractively—it floats—well, we 
might picture that, but it has been 
done to death, and other soaps 
hold the monopoly on the innova- 
tion. It is guaranteed to get after 
the grime and to leave fabrics 
spotless, soft and in excellent con- 
dition. All straight, prosaic and 
very materially important selling 
arguments, but— 

Can they be illustrated in an at- 
tractive and unusual manner? 

The alternative is “the human 
interest” illustration. It never 
fails. We know our audience; 
we know Mrs. Smith or Mrs. 
Jones will understand a pictured 
argument if it is drawn right 


down to the homely level of th 
every-day. 

So we take a sheet of rough 
paper and sketch out a few lines 
for our composition. We defin: 
the space for mortise, we roughl 
line off where the caption an 
trade-mark and name plate wil! 
eventually appear. We are grop 
ing for the “best arrangement, 
for balance and “composition.” 

We decide that we will pictur: 
a housewife in dainty apron, hold- 
ing up a freshiy laundered bit of 
lingerie. She is pleased with the 
outcome. There is _ sparkling 
cleanliness in the garment. The 
suggestion of a modern washing 
tub is introduced. The house 
wife divides her attention be- 
tween the laundered article and 
the soap, which is responsible for 
the result. 

Now for our caption. 

“Spotlessly clean—the delicate 
fabric preserved.” That doesn't 
sound bad, although we should 
prefer to see “laundry soap” men- 
tioned right at the start-off. 
However, we leave this detzil to 
the copy man. We have done our 
best, from the art viewpoint. 

Reassured by the rough lay- 
out, we arrange a scheme twice 
the size of reproduction on clean, 
white cardboard. We do _ not 
draw it larger, for we know that 
there are limitations to the en- 
graver’s scope, and too much re- 
duction is apt to confuse the art- 
ist. He will forget that his draw- 
ing is to “come down” three or 
four times. He will put in too 
much detail. Lines will “fill up.” 

The artist sketches in the hous: 
wife. We insist that he secure a 
“model” for the lingerie. Thx 
lace must be convincing. Thi 
washed fabric must carry truth in 
every line. It must look crisp 
and clean and dainty after its 
bath. : 

“Hadn’t we better put in a 
background?” suggests the art- 
ist, “a laundry interior or a kitcli- 
en with the tubs on wash-day : 
For a moment we _ yield. 
sounds convincing, doesn’t 
We sympathize with his request 
and suggestion. Yes, the woman 
would be washing in one of the 
two places. 
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So he sketches in the back- 
ground. Then we feel the need 
of a package, and superimpose it 
across one corner of the design. 
We change the caption to read: 
“IT am pround of my laundry 
work——Laundry Soap cleans, 
while preserving the fabric.” 

Things are progressing swim- 
mingly. 

Then a test plate is made. We 
do not like the result. There is 
confusion; the design appears 
crowded. No white space any- 
where; the eye has no opportu- 
nity to “rest.” Our pretty little 
housewife and her dainty washed 
lingerie are “lost in the shuffle,” 
or at least involved bw the back- 
ground. We take it for granted 
that the washing would not be 
done in the Red Room at the 
Waldorf or in the rotunda of the 
Ritz-Carlton. We have decided 
to leave something to the imagi- 
nation. We will give the reader 
credit for understanding these 
things. That which we wish to 
emphasize is the tub, the house- 
wife and her satisfaction, the lin- 
gerie and the soap. 

Presto—out goes the laundry 
background. We breathe easier. 
An improvement, some one says 
—and it ts. 

Year in and year out these trial 
performances are “run.” There 
is a constant and_never-failing 
temptation to “put in” instead of 
eliminate. White space tanta- 
lizes the advertiser. He can take 
a pad and prove to you that this 
waste white space costs him ex- 
actly three hundred and fifty-two 
dollars per insertion. True; he 
pays that for this percentage of 
space. But isn’t it worth the 
amount ? 

We know of a certain ex- 
tremely successful evangelistic 
minister who always cleared 
everything from the stage, or 
platform, or pulpit when he de- 
livered an address. Said he: 
‘When I’m. talking gospel and 
saving souls I don’t want to have 
an ice pitcher or a red uphol- 
stered chair stand between me 
and my mission. I want my au- 
dience to look at me—not at the 
scenery.” 

The same rule may be applied 
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to advertising. Eliminate the un- 
necessary, the superfluous and the 
non-essential. Do not imagine 
that putting in a background 
strengthens or increases the 
beauty or pulling power of a de- 
sign. It doesn’t generally, it de- 
tracts. 

It requires a great deal of cour- 





BEST BY FAR 


Armours STAR" 


THE HAM OF HAMS 
THE HAM WHAT AM 


TO LEAVE CLEAN 
PAPER” 


“IT REQUIRES COURAGE 
WHITE 


age and moral fortitude to leave 
that corner, side or middle space 
clean white paper. 

“What does this blank mean?” 
demanded an advertiser of his 
agent, as he pointed to a three- 
inch square white space in one 
of his illustrations. 

“Tt means your ad will stand 
out better than its neighbors,” re- 
sponded the agent. 

“Nothing doing!” was _ the 
snorted interjection. “Do ‘you 
think I’m paying four thousand, 
two hundred dollars for that 
page, to have you waste my 
space? Not a bit of it. Have 
the artist put in a picture frame 
there, or a vase of flowers or 
something. If you don’t do that, 
reproduce our trade-mark twice. 
I'm not going to waste my 
money.” 

Misguided, we should say. 

One of our best-known million- 


aires uses one entire side of a 
room in which to hang a painting 
two feet square. He is sensible 
enough to realize that the “blank 
space” sets off that picture. 
Clutter it up with fancy wall- 
paper, other paintings, a potted 
fern or two and a jardiniére and 
any Rembrandt would fall into 
insignificance. 

The less you put in an advertis- 
ing illustration the more effective 
it is apt to be. The ads com- 
manding the most praise and re- 
spect in the profession—and out 
of it—have been simple designs 
clearly executed. The late Wins- 
low Homer was wont to say that 
he had an ambition to draw an 
entire storm wave with one sweep 
of the brush. 

Two figures in 
are better than three 
an inspiration. 

3ut I can’t tell a connected ad- 
“me story with one figure 
and no background,” the average 
illustrator complains. 

He can if he will; first must 
come the desire—all of which 
makes it necessary to “study” the 
proposition. Eliminate fifty in- 
volved ideas for one simple, 
straightforward, bold scheme. 

It not infrequently happens that 
a background is really indispensa- 
ble, as, for instance, in the case 
of bathroom fixtures, wall cover- 
ings, varnishes, etc. Examina- 
tion of a greater percentage of 
these illustrations, however, will 
tend to strengthen our argument. 
They are apt to be cluttered up 
with too much detail. The de- 
sign, as it is photographed or 
drawn by the artist, does not ap- 
pear exactly as you see it. There 
are many stages through which 
it must go, and, if it happens t: 
be “in a rush” to catch some spe- 
cial issue, much is lost in the re 
production. 

By the time the drawing has 
been reduced, transferred to cop 
per or zinc, etched with chemi-. 
cals in the tub, routed, blocked 
proofs taken, stereotypes mad: 
rush work done on the “mak: 
ready” and, finally. as the culny 
nating peril, inferior paper em- 
ployed, you can see that the art! 
or the photographer should lo 


a composition 
and one is 
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to this end, quite as much as to 
the ultra-artistic. 

A design may be exceedingly 
pretty and well drawn and all 
that, but if it will not print well 
does it amount to much in a 
practical way? 

‘An artist well versed in adver- 
tising work insisted, in a conver- 
sation on the subject, that “the 
purchasing public doesn’t look at 
an advertising design as we do 
who live with our noses right up 
against it. The public squints 
from an entirely different angle. 
The reader, man or woman, 
scarcely appreciates what we term 
‘startling effects,’ ‘original treat- 
ments, ‘bold postery style,’ and 
‘marked simplicity.’ A woman en- 
thuses over detail. If it’s a kitch- 
en scene she studies every line of 
it, background and all. She looks 
to see what sort of a _ kitch- 
cabinet the ‘other woman has 
in her kitchen; all the infinite 
detail you can get in an illustra- 
tion delights and interests her.” 

But that contention is not so. 
We have repeatedly put it to the 
test. The handing around of a 
current magazine to twenty-five 
housewives brought out the fact 
that the simple, strong, striking 
and unusual advertisements were 
the ones most appreciated and ad- 
mired, consequently the most effi- 
cient. 

A very interesting experiment 
is to cut out of white tracing 
paper a piece of the correct pro- 
portions to cover an involved 
background. The result is magi- 
cal. You are sure to favor the 
simple treatment. Every distract- 
ing and detracting element is 
eliminated and the prime factors 
in the advertisement reach out for 
your attention. 

a rs 
“CN” ADVERTISING MANAGER 
RESIGNS. 


H. Jenkins, who for the past six 
months has been manager of the adver- 
tising and CN departments of the West 
Disinfecting Company, New York, has 
esigned. r. Jenkins, who is now on 
his way to Europe, will return to his 
former home in Chicago in September. 
Before becoming connected with the 
West Disinfecting Company Mr. Jenkins 
vas associated with the Mahin Adver- 
tising Company and the Tobey Furni- 
ure Company. 

















Many 
Advertising 
Men 


are looking for better 
positions. 


The amount of space 
occupied by this adver- 
tisement costs $25.00 
—and a great many 
successful men in the 
business have used this 
method of advancing 
their interests. 


Many an employer has 
also found it to his ad- 
vantage to advertise in 
PRINTERS’ INK, in 
an effort to get in 
touch with “the man” 
for his proposition. 


The TWENTY- 
FOURTH 


Anniversary 
Number 


OF 


Printers’ Ink 


Dated July 18th 
Press Date, July 12th 


will be a splendid meet- 
ing place for employer 
and employee. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
A. N. A. M 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED UNFAVORABLE 
TO THE AGENCY COMMISSION 
SYSTEM—WIRE TO DEMOCRATIC 
NATIONAL CONVENTION URGING 
NO CHARGE IN _ SECOND-CLASS 
POSTAL RATES UNLESS BASED ON 
COMPLETE INVESTIGATION —- NEW 
OFFICERS ELECTED 
The annual meeting of the As- 

sociation of National Advertising 

Managers was held at the Hotel 

Astor, New York, June 27 and 28. 

Ninety members were present at 

the two full days of business ses- 

sions. . : 

The business of chief interest 
to the advertising world was the 
report of the committee on agency 
relations, which offered the fol- 
lowing resolution through chair- 
man Harland J. Wright, advertis- 
ing manager William Whitman & 
Co., New York: 

This organization is firmly of the 
opinion that the fee basis of relation- 
ship between advertisers and agents is 
more business-like, logical and potential- 
ly honest than the commission system. 

At the same time we realize that 
radical reforms of this nature may re- 
sult in destructive chaos if prematurely 
adopted. ae 

We believe, however, that conditions 
would be greatly improved for pub- 
lishers, advertisers and agents if the 
publisher would remove the present re- 
strictions which prevent the latter from 
dealing freely with their clients. 

We therefore urge upon the publisher 
the desirability of eliminating this re- 
striction which prevents the agents from 
making any financial arrangements with 
their advertisers which may be agree- 
able to both parties. 

E. L. Shuey, advertising di- 
rector The Lowe Bros. Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio, reported a resolution 
as chairman of the committee on 
second-class postage rates. The 
resolution was included in a tele- 
gram which was sent to the chair- 
man of the committee on resolu- 
tions of the Democratic National 
Convention in session in Balti- 
more, as follows: 

The Association of National Adver- 
tising Managers, representing 182 of 
the largest manufacturers of the coun- 
try, expending over $28,000,000 annually 
in advertising to-day passed the fol- 
lowing resolution upon the general prin- 


ciple of postal rates, and directed that 
this be transmitted to you for your con- 


sideration: ‘‘Resolved: That this Asso- 
ciation record its belief that thus far 
no inquiry has been undertaken of 
sufficient scope to warrant a change in 
the second-class postal rates; that no 
change should be made in the present 
rates until a broader investigation has 
been made and the real cost has been 
more accurately ascertained; and that if 
any change is to be made it should 
be based upon a proper and comprehen- 
sw revision of all postal rates and 
aws. 


The subject of manufacturer 
and dealer co-operation was cov- 
ered by the dealers’ division of 
the propaganda committee, con- 
sisting of W. P. Werheim, adver- 
tising manager, Pratt & Lambert, 
Buffalo; L. E. Kingman, adver- 
tising manager, Florence Manu- 
facturing Co., Florence, Mass. 
(Prophylactic Tooth Brushes), 
and G. H. Benhardt, advertising 
manager, Smith, Kline & French 
Co., Philadelphia (Eskay’s Food). 
A canvass was made of 400 typi- 
cal dealers throughout the coun- 
try, questions were asked of 
trade-paper publishers, and mem- 
bers of the association were 
called upon to give their actual 
experiences. The _ following 
points were brought out by the 
committee: 

1. Dealers 
goods. 

2. Dealers favor price-mainte- 
nance. 

3. A majority of dealers ap- 
prove of manufacturers’ house- 
organs containing original matter. 

4. Dealers are anxious to get 
together with manufacturers, and 
seem to appreciate that the manu- 
facturer has his own troubles. 

5. Dealers will use electros fur- 
nished, and this plan has met with 
excellent success among members 
of the association. 

6. The greatest obstacle is lack 
of intimate acquaintanceship and 
knowledge of dealer conditions 
on the part of manufacturers. 

The annual election was held 
during the second day’s session 
and resulted as follows: : 


President: L. C. McChesney, adver 
tising manager, Thomas A, Edison, Ine., 


Orange. N. 
Vice-President: L. C. Covell, assistan! 
The Macey Co., Gran 


sales manager, 
Rapids, Michigan. 
B. Sharpe, publicit 
De Laval Separator Co., New 


favor advertised 


Treasurer: G. 
manager, 
York. 
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To the Board of Directors—three 
years: 

1. O. C. Harn, advertising manager, 
National Lead Company, New York. 

2.G. H. E. Hawkins, advertising 
manager, The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

8. Jones, advertising manager, 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, New 
York. 

4. Geo. C. Hubbs, advertising direc- 
tor, U. S. Tire Co., New York. 

For one year: 

. E. Olwell, advertising manager, 
National Cash Register Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

-—_———+oon— 
NAMES CF TRAINS 


New York, June 25, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Was it not a mistake that the eight- 
een-hour train of the Pennsylvania 
railroad between New York and Chicago 
was named the Pennsylvania ‘Special’? 
The same railroad also runs the Penn- 
sylvania “Limited.” Personally, I am 
never sure whether it is the “Special” 
or the “Limited” that makes the run in 
eighteen hours; and many of my 
friends, when I have put the question, 
have also confused the two. 

But no one is ever confused about the 
name of thé Twentieth Century Limit- 
ed. While it is somewhat cumbersome. 
it is distinctive and cannot be confused 
with any other train anywhere. As a 
matter of fact, when you talk! about 
making the journey from New York to 
Chicago in eighteen hours it is the 
Twentieth Century Limited that jumps 
into mind rather than the Pennsylvan‘a 

“Special” (or is it the ‘“L‘mited’’?). 

Both trains have been advertised wide- 
ly. And while I have yet to find that 
Pennsylvania’s service is in any item in- 
ferior to that of the Central, I have ob- 
served that the Twentieth Century fre- 
quently leaves New York in two sec- 
tions or more. 

‘What’s in a name?” A good name 
is the path of least resistance in a 
vertising. G. W. L. 
+o 

W. O. Gundlach is now located at 
Lincoln, Neb., as advertising manager 
of the Nebraska Farmer. Mr. Gund- 
lach was formerly connected with the 
idvertising and the circulation denart- 
ments of the Woman’s World, and later 
vith the Nichols-Finn Advertising Com- 
pany, as space buyer. 


capeicaee= EMRIs cians 
\DVERTISERS WHO ARE OVER- 
PERSUADED 


One thing that hurts advertisin 

the tendency on the part of won Wag 
ers and their representatives and big 
dvertising agenc’'es who are dependent 
pon commissions paid by the publish- 
ers and the advertisers to over-per- 
iade advertisers in the use of “‘space 
by the acre” or the expenditure of 
sums which cannot possibly be justified 
by the returns. This idea is at the 
hottom of many failures among pro- 
ducers who might have become suc- 
cessful advertisers had they not been 
done to a at the start along this 
line.—O. L. Wernicke, President of 
tle Macy Con Grand Rapid a 
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Advertising 
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Managers 


In offering prizes 
for good salesman- 
ship, consider our 
cruises to all parts 
of the world, rang- 
ing from 16 to 110 
days, and costing 
from $85 to $650 
and upwards. 


No other prize you 
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or helpful. 
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PROGRESS IN SPECIAL TEX- 
TILE ADVERTISING 


FACTORS IN THE FIELD MAKING AD- 
VERTISING OF KNIT GOODS EASY 
AND OF FABRICS DIFFICULT—HOW 
THE JOBBERS AND BIG RETAILERS 
ARE CHANGING GROUND IN ORDER 
TO HOLD THEIR OWN—OF ALL 
HOSIERY USED, ONLY TEN PER 
CENT IS OF ADVERTISED BRANDS— 
PORTION OF ADDRESS 


By S. R. Latshaw, 
Manager Textile Dept., Curtis 
Company, Philadelphia. 

For more than five years I have 
carefully watched the development 
and change of selling methods in 
the knit goods industry. When I 
first came to these meetings there 
was some interest and much deri- 
sion for the newly risen guaran- 
teed hosiery campaigns. The next 
year there was more interest and 
less amusement, and so on, until 
to-day the interest predominates. 

I am not especially concerned in 
discussing here any single phase 
of the more modern selling meth- 
ods, but rather in the considera- 
tion of general underlying condi- 
tions that seem to point to a 
course which will bring more 
profit for you in the future. 

You remember some of the first 
automobiles we saw years ago, 
traveling uncertainly about, 
perched on bicycle wheels, emit- 
ting clouds of steam and often 
raising from some passerby the 
cry, “Get a horse.” Little did anv 
of us think then of the ten-ton 
truck and the seventy-miles-an- 
hour touring car of to-day. You 
may question the logic of a com- 
parison between a machine and a 
method, but I can confidently say 
that in 1917 we will be equally 
surprised by the changes which 
five years will have made in the 
selling of knit goods. 

Changes now going on in other 
branches of the textile industry, 
both in manufacturing and selling, 
demand your attention and consid- 
eration as affecting the future of 
your own concerns. An important 
change has taken place in the job- 
bing field. Within the last decade 
the great department stores have 
so strongly entrenched themselves 


Pub. 


in their rights to buy from “first 
hands” that the jobbers have gen- 
erally relinquished their proprie- 
tary claims, and have seen the 
mills sell direct to: our leading fif- 
teen hundred stores. 

This “selling direct” to dealers 
by the mills has now even pro- 
gressed beyond the leading re- 
tailers and frequently extends to 
the remote outposts and “tank 
towns.” This is shown notably in 
the knit goods field; many New 
York State and Western manu- 
facturers are sending salesmen 
to every town where there are 
dealers worthy of notice. 

The jobbers are, of course, try- 
ing to adjust themselves to these 
altered selling methods. The two 
leaders in the East and West are 
proceeding in opposite directions. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN EASTERN AND 
WESTERN METHODS 


In the East the H. B. Claflin 
Company interests are buying the 
control of many important retail 
dealers, thus gracefully covering 
a retreat from their former posi- 
tion as exclusively middlemen. 
Claflin not only “sells the trade” 
—he is the trade. 

Marshall Field, on the other 
hand, while continuing the most 
notable Western retail establish- 
ment, is now buying and leasing 
mills. From the unstable ground 
of the jobber Marshall Field & 
Co. are becoming distributing 
manufacturers. In making this 
move they have followed the lead 
of Lord & Taylor and Brown- 
Durrell, who have both, as you 
know, made great successes in 
the fine knit goods field. 

The real competition in the fu- 
ture will undergo a manifest 
change, due to these improved 
selling methods. There is little 
likelihood of any phenomenal im- 
provements in manufacture. But 
the selling of to-day is archaic. 
It must be brought down to date. 

While it is true that there are . 
more brands of hosiery advertised 
to-day than any other one textile 
product, and while you men de- 
serve great credit for your quick- 
er perception of future needs, it is 
nevertheless astonishing that there 
is so comparatively little hosiery 
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sold under the advertised mill 
brand. 

In 1909 the aggregate produc- 
ion of hosiery amounted to more 
‘han two hundred million. Of 
this enormous tatal, less than 
wenty million, ten per cent, bore 
he name of a national advertiser. 
\nd yet, of all textiles, a pair of 
hose is obviously best suited to 
modern selling methods. For in- 
tance, what are the two factors 
that contribute most to the adver- 
tisability of any commodity? 
Pirst, ease of identification by the 
consumer as well as by the trade. 
Second, widespread and continu- 
ing demand. As for identificatioti 
the identity of two stockings is 
rarely changed from the time they 
leave the maker’s hands until they 
are put on the consumer’s feet. It 
is easy and inexpensive to apply a 
hosiery or underwear trade-mark, 
and the package or box allows 
great opportunity for further 
identification. You gentlemen do 
not face the puzzling and vexa- 
tious problems of the converter, 
the cutter-up, the manufacturing 
clothier, and the other inevitable 
middlemen who alter and change 
the very nature of the products of 
the woolen, cotton and silk manu- 
facturers as they pass through 
their hands. 


ONE HUNDRED AND _ EIGHTY-FIVE 
THOUSAND OUTLETS FOR HOSIERY 


As for the demand—well, every- 
body wears them. They are con- 
stantly being worn out (con- 
sumed) and as_ constantly be- 
ing replaced. They are sold 
in fourteen hundred _ depart- 
ment stores, twenty-eight thou- 
sand dry goods stores, eighty- 
three hundred men’s furnishings 
stores, and one hundred and 
forty-eight thousand general 
stores—a total of one hundred and 
eighty-five thousand outlets in 
this country. What class «of 
goods could be expected to re- 
spond more vigorously to the 
stimulus of scientific selling? 

It is probable that the very 
openness, directness and simplic- 
ity of the manufacture of knit 
goods accounts for the prevailing 
hated in selling methods to- 
ay 


It is comparatively easy to en- 
gage in the making of knit goods 
—a little capital, a loft in Ken- 
singtor, a boss knitter, some ma- 
chines on easy terms—and you 
have another manufacturer. This 
manufacturer may be unsuccess- 
ful. He may have little knowl- 
edge of costs and may follow 
methods which land him in the 
bankruptcy courts, but in doing 
so, while he is going his pace, you 
have just one more factor in the 
demoralization of your market. 

You can, of course, attain 
a certain degree of manufactur- 
ing superiority. You can con- 
ceivably buy your raw  ma- 
terial a bit more shrewdly, but 
when your line can be so 
rapidly duplicated and your ma- 
chines, your help and your raw 
materials so easily secured by a 
competitor, your real advantage 
must lie almost wholly in the 
thoroughness of the belief of thé 
public in the intrinsic quality of 
your goods, which will give rise 
to constant and unassailable de- 
mand. 


TRADE-MARK THE BEST ASSET 


It would seem, then, that you 
manufacturers would cling tena- 
ciously to a trade-mark represent- 
ing good will, because that trade- 
mark is really the only permanent, 
inalienable asset you can have. 

To sit calmly in a barren office 
and allow one’s self and one’s mill 
to drift is the shame of many a 
mill man. Men so old as to ac- 
knowledge their inactivity and 
their dread of any change, manage 
properties with a single eye to the 
immediate future and its imme- 
diate dividends. The line of least 
resistance—providing it is lucra- 
tive—whether that means selling 
to.a broker, to a catalogue house 
or to a syndicate buyer, appeals to 
the sort of mill men who are 
neither practical manufacturers 
nor practical sales executives. 

If you make goods on contract 
for this man to-day, for that man 
to-morrow, your mill, your fu- 
ture, your profits depend entirely 
and absolutely on one advantage: 
that of superior manufacturing 
ability. 


Your goods, unless they bear 
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your brand and your trade-mark, 
are not your goods after they are 
sold to the store; unless the merits 
of your line are known to be the 
merits of your mills, you can’t be 
certain to continue the profit due 
you. You may make goods for 
“Perlmutter & Potash” as long 
as they can’t beat your price. 
When they can, how many of 
your goods are rejected, what 
control have you on the situation 
other than your ability to manu- 
facture more cheaply or your will- 
ingness to take less profit? 

The means and methods for 
simple practical trade-marking 
have been fully developed. The 
jobber has, with a few exceptions, 
been willing to “push” the sale of 
a mill-brand goods, when these 
goods were of a quality to jus- 
tify the consumers’ demands that 
had been previously created for 
them. The retail dealers—I have 
stated that there are more than 
one hundred and eighty-five thou- 
sand who sell hosiery and under- 
wear—with the exception of about 
twenty-five of the leading metro- 
politan department stores, are glad 
to carry and sell honest goods 
bearing a mill identity for which 
an honest and genuine consumer 
demand has been created. Even 
these twenty-five stores carry 
many of the different lines under 
the mill brands because the de- 
mand has been made so insistent. 

The machinery and methods for 
creating a consumer demand for 
quality goods bearing the brand of 
the manufacturer are _ basically 
alike with all great lines of mer- 
chandise. 


CANT CLUB DEALERS IN TEXTILE 
FIELD INTO LINE 


But, notwithstanding the ele- 
ment of similarity in selling meth- 
ods, there are certain differences 
in textile conditions which must 
be reckoned with and arranged 
for intelligentiy. The jobbers are 
fewer in number and far more 
powerful and important than in 
any other industries. The de- 
partment stores with their great 
prestige and following had their 
birth in the dry goods line. Their 
individual investments in their 
own advertising in any great city 


dwarf in amount the national ap- 
propriation of any three textile 
manufacturers. The importance 
of these factors make their “co- 
ercion” well nigh impossible and 
wildly impolitic. No method of 

“clubbing the dealer into line” can 
be used in the textile field. But 
with changes in all the factors in 
textile  distribution—commission 
house changes, jobber changes, 
cutting-up changes—there is only 
one changeless factor: the ulti- 
mate consumer. To his wants 
and to her wants we all cater; be- 
cause of him and because of her, 
competition exists. 

All our stores compete for the 
consumer’s trade; so do the Perl- 
mutters and Potashs; so do the 
mills. Every selling factor stud- 
ies to please the consumer. The 
wishes of the consumers are more 
potent than the commands of an 
emperor. The consumer wants 
quality and honesty in the fabrics 
purchased; the consumer wants to 
buy intelligently; the consumer 
believes that the men who make 
the goods know most about them. 
If you make honest goods and if 
you put your name on these goods, 
and if you help the consumer to 
discover these two facts, the wish 
to buy your goods will be ex- 
pressed so unmistakably that a 
large percentage of the retail 
stores will be glad to buy and sell 
your goods under your trade- 
mark to the only permanent friend 
any manufacturer can have—the 
ultimate consumer. 


a 
BANKRUPTCY PETITION AGAINS! 
NEW YORK “ OBSERVER ” 


A petition in bankruptcy has beer 
filed against the New York Observe’ 
a religious journal. It is said that the 
liabilities are $40,000 and the assets 
$4,000, exclusive of the good will and 
subscription list 

Many years ago the weekly was pu! 
lished by Sidney E. Morse & Co., wh 
in 1873, were suceeeded by S. I. Prim 
& Co. In 1877 a corporation took ove: 
the business. In October, 1911, the 
was a change in the management, A 
drew Stevenson, of Chicago, becom 
president of the publishing company. . 

—____~+o+—___—_ 


An ad club at Wheeling, W. \ 
has been organized with about twent 
five members. Officers are John Tf! 
Rennard, president; H. F. Carter, fir 
vice-president; H. U. Tibbins, seco 
vice-president: H. F. Gordon, se 
tary; S. D. Clegg, treasurer. 
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GET IT WHEN YOU CAN, BUT 


GET IT! 

Norman A. Hill, the efficiency engi- 
neer, tells me that many business men 
are afflicted with a desire to keep 
secret the fact that they employ an 
outsider to introduce scientific manage- 
ment. They seem to think it reflects 
upon them, 

These same men, however, do not ob- 
ject to having it known that they employ 
a lawyer to assist them in legal matters 
and a physician to look after their 
health. 

The efficiency engineer is a profes- 
sional man who is trained to give ex- 
pert assistance in his special line of 
work. To fit himself for his task he 
spends years in studying the problems 
with which he deals. 

There never is disgrace in employ- 
ing competent counsel, in securing ex- 
pert advice. The real disgrace is in 
permitting preventable waste.—“Charac- 
ter,’ Griffith-Stillings Press, Boston. ° 

i —+ 0% -- 


HAMPTON WITH AMERICAN 
TOBACCO COMPANY 


Ben__ Hampton, recently with the 
Riker-Hegeman corporation, New York, 
is now associated with the Tuxedo de- 
partment of the American Tobacco 
Company. He will also act in an ad- 
visory capacity in connection with other 
departments, particularly in connection 
with the advertising of the company. 

Mr. Hampton was formerly publisher 
of Hampton’s Magazine and several 
years ago was at the head of the agency 
bearing his name. 


BOSTON MILEAGE TROPHY. 


San Francisco, Cat., June 18, 1912. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ Ink: 

I note in your report of the Dallas 
Convention that you credit the Bos- 
ton Mileage Banner to San Francisco. 
This is only partially true, inasmuch 
as there are two clubs in San Fran- 
cisco, the San Francisco Advertising 
Association and the Class Advertising 
Club. It was the latter club that won 
the banner. This club is unique in 
many respects one of the principal 
features being that it is the only club 
affiliated with the A. A. C. of A. that 
devotes its entire time to the study of 
machinery and technical advertising. 
Our membership is small, but we have 
more than seventy-five per cent of the 
ge membership in San Francisco. 

e had at Dallas thirty-three and one- 
third per cent of our members, and the 
entire official body of the club, with 
the exception of two officers. 

e feel, in the face of such a show- 
ing as this, and the fact that our ac- 
tivities must be necessarily limited, that 
we are entitled to a litle closer identi- 
fication with the Boston Mileage Ban- 
ner. 

J. W. Swaren, 
Pres., Class Advertising Club. 


—+o->—____ 


Of the 21,000 United States citizens 
who went into the Canadian West in 
May, taking with them $25,000,000 in 
cash, 1,300 took up free homesteads 
from the Government. The others set- 
tled in various parts of the West, buy- 
ing land outright. 
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(Continued from page 8) 
tual production impressed or 
stamped directly upon the article 
of manufacture or upon a slip or 
piece of paper or other material 
to be attached in any manner to 
manufactured articles or to boxes, 
bottles and packages containing 
them to indicate the article of 
manufacture.” 

It will be observed by compar- 
ing these two definitions that 
there need be no difference be- 
tween a print and a label in so 
far as the artistic qualifications 
are concerned. The parting of 
the ways comes only in the use of 
the two. The label is attached to 
the goods and the print is not, 
although the common mission of 
both is to advertise the product. 
And there is a fine point in- 
volved—although it may appear 
to some persons to be a distinc- 
tion without a difference. This 
is the insistence of Uncle Sam 
that each point or label shall have 
some merit as an artistic and in- 
tellectual production. It must be 
something more than a mere 


printed description of the* goods 


to which it refers. The whole 
theory of this copyright registra- 
tion of prints and labels is based 
on the provision of the Constitu- 
tion which gave Congress power 
to secure to authors and in- 
ventors the exclusive right to 
their respective writings and dis- 
coveries; and so a priut or label, 
to pass muster, must bear some 
evidence of originality and crea- 
tive ability—must be something 
more than a mere description or 
an array of words in praise of 
an article. 

To be sure, a print or label does 
not have to be artistic in the 
strict sense of the word; but it 
has to involve something more 
than merely a product of the skill 
of the average typewriter. In- 
deed, ordinary printers’ orna- 
mentations will not be accepted 
as conferring artistic prestige on 
a label that consists otherwise 
of only descriptive words. Fol- 
lowing this same line of policy, 
the Patent Office officials will not 
grant copyright registration to a 
label the only artistic feature of 
which is a trade-mark already 


- Same 


registered. A label that involved 
a registered trade-mark merely 
as one part of an elaborate de- 
sign—-a design which would rank 
as an artistic production were th 
trade-mark lifted out—has every 
chance of acceptance; but a label 
that relies on a trade-mark alon 
will invariably be rejected be 
cause the law expressly states, a 
above mentioned, that a trade 
mark may not be copyrighted or 
registered as a label. 

Trade-marks and labels are th: 
direct opposites of one another in 
an important respect. Under the 
present practice of the Patent Of 
fice the trade-mark is forbidden 
to be descriptive and a trade 
mark is refused registration if it 
is descriptive. But a label, it is 
insisted with equal emphasis 
must be descriptive. The descrip- 
tion may be either by word or 
picture, and sometimes it is a lit- 
tle far-fetched—as, for example, 
the picture of a keg that was ac- 
cepted as descriptive of a certain 
kind of beer. The names. em- 
blems, etc., which are taboo in 
trade-mark registration are like- 
wise turned down when offered in 
the form of prints or labels. This 
shuts off the use of the Red Cross, 
the portraits of living individuals 
without their consent, the flag of 
this or any other country, public 
insignia such as the letters U. S. 
on a shield, state and municipal 
seals, etc. False, misleading or 
deceptive statements on a print or 
label insure a veto just as the 
liberties with the truth 
stand in the way of a trade- 
mark registration. Indeed the 
officials now go so far as to re 
fuse a copyright in most in- 
stances to prints or labels that 
bear the word “cure” in connec- 
tion with any medical or toilct 
preparation. 

A certain amount of confusion 
has been precipitated among user: 
of labels and prints by the pro 
visions of a law passed in 190" 
which prescribes a_right-about 
face in copyright procedur 
Under the previous law a mani 
facturer who desired to copyrig! 

a print or label needed to ap} 
for his copyright before he pu 
lished “> production. If he p 
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lished before registration he for- 
feited all right to copyright preo- 
‘ection and ke could not correct 
matters even if he changed the 
label by adding a few inconspicu- 
sus words. But all this is differ- 
‘nt now. A manufacturer cannot 
secure copyright registration un- 
til he has published his print or 
label, with due notice of copy- 
right attached, and has deposited 
n the Patent Office ten copies of 
the publication with information 
is to the exact date of publica- 
tion. Ten copies may seem a 
rather large number, but the Pat- 
ent Office desires to have a fair 
number on hand for use when 
called upon to furnish certified 
copies of the record in any given 
case. The fee of $6 for the copy- 
right registration of a print or 
label may also appear surpris- 
ingly large compared to the fee 
of $1 which suffices for the copy- 
right issued from the Library of 
Congress. 

In this day and age prints and 
labels are used for almost every 
imaginable commodity, but the 
Patent Office officials are usually 


pretty liberal in their interpreta- 
tion of the phrase “articles of 


manufacture.” Even such articles 
as ice, hay and spring water have 
been accepted as sponsors for 
labels; but there is a limit, as 
evidenced by the refusal to regis- 
ter a print designed to advertise 
life insurance policies. The Pat- 
ent Office officials have latterly 
adopted, in connection with the 
handling of print and label appli- 
cations, a form of procedure that 
relieves manufacturers of many 
burdens. Formerly it was neces- 
sary to deposit at the Patent Of- 
fice in the case of each label a 
specimen of the article of manu- 
facture bearing the label for 
which protection was sought. In 
the case of pieces of machinery 
and other bulky objects, and even 
n the case of large cans and bot- 
tles, this caused much _ incon- 
venience. But latterly the offi- 
‘ials have not only agreed to ac- 
cept, but actually urge the send- 
ing, not of such bulky objects but 
imerely of photographs showing 
he label duly attached to the ob- 
‘ect for which it has been pro- 


vided. Such photos can, of 
course, be readily filed with the 
other papers in the case in the 
government archives. 
————_—+¢e> 
SUING FOR TRADE-MARK IN- 
FRINGEMENT 


Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, formerly Chief 
of the Bureau of Chemistry, but now 
with Good Housekeeping, recently gave 
expert advice in connection with the 
taking of testimony in a suit for trade- 
mark infringement. The suit was 
brought by the Diamond Crystal Salt 
Company, of St. Clair, Mich., against 
the Worcester Salt Company, of New 
York. 

The testimony of Dr. Wiley was in- 
troduced by the counsel for the defend- 
ant to show that the plaintiff, in bring- 
ing a suit for $70,000, is not entirely 
without fault, because in advertisements 
appearing in various publications it 
claims that its preduct is practically the 
only salt on the market which does not 
contain gypsum. 

It was further brought out that the 
label of the Diamond Salt Company, 
which contains the picture of a woman 
in religious garb, presumably that adopt- 
ed by the Shaker comm-initics, has the 
effect of associating that order with the 
contents of the package. 

Dr. Wiley testified that the amount 
of gynsum contained in ordinary table 
salt of good quality was not injurious to 
the kidneys and bladder, as had been 
advertised. 

An advertisement by the Diamond 
Crystal Salt Company in which the 
statement was made that gypsum taken 
into the system formed small balls and 
made a sort of plaster lining to the va- 
rious tracts was pronounced by Dr. 
Wiley as false and misleading. 

Archibald Cox, counsel for the plain 
tiff, asked Dr. Wiley if he objected to 
the use of the picture on the “Shaker” 
salt. Dr. Wiley said he did; then the 
lawyer asked the doctor if he objected 
to the label, “Harvard Beer.” 

“T certainly do,” replied Dr. Wiley. 
“T am a Harvard man. I have tasted 
that beer, and it is not deserving of 
the name.” Dr. Wiley objected to the 
Quaker label used by the manufactur- 
ers of “Quaker Oats,” and similar 1a- 
bels which associate a sect or denomi- 
nation with food products. 

The case will be argued in the fall, 
in the United States Court, Southern 
District of New York. 


a os 


Harry L. Marshall has resigned as 
manager of the dy Advertising 
Service of Buffalo, to take effect July 
hy 


——-+0r- 


Thomas L. Briggs, for the last two 
years assistant advertising manager of 
the Franklin Automobilt Company, has 
resigned to accept a position on the ad- 
vertising staff of the Remington Arms- 
Union Metallic Cartridge Company in 
their New York office. 
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wo men at the 

House Politics Aldine Associa- 
and el in New 

York were dis- 

Efficiency cussing the arti- 
cles by Tim Thrift, which have 
been running in Printers’ INK. 

“IT don’t see how he dare tell 
so much of his inside story,” said 
one. “Why, a competitor can 
adopt these ideas bodily.” 

“Tt depends on the competitor,” 
replied the other. “Thrift de- 
scribed the mechanism of the 
plans that made the men turn in 
record-breaking sales. His arti- 
cles were valuable as showing the 
kind of things that can be done, 
given the proper spirit in the or- 
ganization. Without a spirit of 
loyalty throughout, his ideas 
could not be worked. His arti- 
cles should make very clear that 
a house cannot branch out into 
these new lines of progress until 
the morale of the leaders and the 
staff are right.” 

These remarks are akin, in sen- 
timent, to those of an experienced 
observer, who, the other day, as- 
serted that of ten large selling or- 
ganizations taken at random, five 
are disaffected with “internal poli- 
tics,’ to a greater or less extent. 
The advertising manager is writ- 


ing copy with one eye and keeping 
the other cn the sales manager to 
see that he does not “put one 
over on him,” and thus get better 
standing with the directors. The 
sales manager has to keep sales 
going, but must also be on the 
alert that the manager of the De- 
troit or Cleveland branch does not 
get too much in the. limelight. 

It is obvious that in such or- 
ganizations progressive ideas can 
never be carried out, when these 
ideas call for a coherent, loyal 
working office and field force. 

The sales manager of a national 
organization is famous for his 
hatred of grouches and snakes 
in the grass. He has been known 
to call in a man from California 
and to spend a day in an effort to 
reform him into an enthusiastic 
booster. He will work faithfully 
to develop the best element of his 
men’s natures. But if he cannot 
redeem them—out they go, no 
matter how good their sales 
records. 

Team work of the highest kind 
is more than merely mechanism. 
The germ of the best kind of co- 
operation is in any normal man, 
and to develop such a spirit is as 
important a part of any advertis- 
ing or sales manager’s duty as to 
— new copy or new meth- 
ods. 


PRINTERS’ INK says: 
Before you can say it right you 
must see it right. 


N. C. Kingsbury, 
vice-president of 
the American 
Telephone and 
Telegraph Com- 
pany, recently said: “Business in- 
terests have been entirely too 
slow in appreciating the neces- 
sity of publicity and its influence 
on public opinion, and I believe 
the fact is responsible for much 
of the distrust and _ suspicion 
which has arisen in the past with 
respect to business affairs.” 
Corporations have shown a 
strange inconsistency. They 
have readily turned to advertis- 
ing in order to market their pro- 
ducts. Their own records make 
plain to them the tremendous 


Paid Space 
and 
Public 
Opinion 
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power of advertising in the mat- 
ter of creating favorable public 
opinion about their goods. It is 
not easy to explain why the same 
force has not more generally 
been exerted to create favorable 
public opinion about the corpora- 
tion itself. The best explanation 
seems to be that the news col- 
umns are open for a discussion 
of a corporation’s affairs, though 
closed, as a rule, to open exploita- 
tion of their goods. Officials find 
it easy to have their views served 
up to readers as news. The press 
agent is accordingly annexed to a 
corporate organization and the 
matter of publicity is considered 
taken care of. 

Mr. Kingsbury also said: “The 
time has now come when the 
business interests of our country 
must face this proposition; their 
aims must be honest and true, and 
their aims must be made known, 
candidly and fully, to the public.” 

Is the attempt to create favor- 
able public opinion through the 
press agent “candid?” Experience 
has shown that it is not only not 
“candid,” but that it is ineffective. 
Ask the average man, who may 
be complaining about the mount- 
ing price of meat, if he has seen 
the explanation of the “trust.” 
He will almost certainly reply 
that he has rot. Yet the papers 
have had columns of matter de- 
rived from “trust” sources alleg- 
ing that meat is high because of 
the scarcity of cattle. What 
might not a.signed statement by 
the meat companies, subject to 
no city editor’s blue penciling 
or garbling, do toward allaying 
the suspicion of consumers that 
the “trust” is running up the 
price cold-bloodedly. 

The Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany, of New York, discovered, 
after trial, that the public gave 
full consideration to whatever it 
had to say over its own name 
in paid space. Its aggressive and 
open campaign to secure good- 
will has steadily won friends for 
the company among consumers. 

It is becoming steadily clearer 
that the press agent is ineffect- 
ive. He is ineffective because he 
represents a wrong method. His 
work breeds suspicion because of 


its underhandedness. His ways 
are oblique. Advertising is di- 
rect application of educational 
force. The Standard Oil Com- 
pany for long has had its press 
agent. Did he soften the feeling 
of the public toward this corpo- 
ration? Mr. Kingsbury, in the 
address from which quotations 
have been made, said: 


If the people, for instance, could 
have been made to really understand 
that the huge profits of the Standard 
Oil Company were made possible by 
economical methods of manufacture, 
the utilization of by-products and the 
development of world-wide markets for 
such products—if they could have be- 
lieved that high prices had not been 
responsible for these profits, and that 
the company was really furnishing a 
satisfactory article at a fair price,’ and 
that since the organization of the com- 
pany the prices of its products to the 
consumer had really been reduced—I 
feel quite sure that the hue and cry 
against that great corporation, which 
culminated in its dissolution, would at 
least have been greatly tempered. The 
records show, moreover, that the ob- 
jections hurled against that corpora- 
tion had not to do with its size, its 
methods of manufacture, or even the 
prices which it received for its prod- 
ucts, but rather had to do with al- 
leged secret rebates received from 
railway companies, the sharp practices 
indulged in at the expense of competi- 
tors and on the selling side of the 
business. 


PRINTERS’ INK says: 

There’s a difference between 
creating new business and hack- 
ing off a share of what business 
there is. 


Ze S wer me 
9 ourt o inne- 
Butter sota has just de- 
Threatened  ¢jared _unconsti- 
tutional a law prohibiting the 
manufacture or sale of oleomar- 
garine of a shade or tint of yel- 
low similar to the color of butter. 
The court held that there was no 
reason to prohibit a manufacturer 
from making yellow oleomargar- 
ine unless there was an intent to 
deceive, and deception is ex- 
tremely unlikely on account of the 
stringent laws governing the pack- 
aging and labeling of the product. 
The court further declared that, 
if the people wanted oleomargar- 
ine which resembled butter in 
color, they were entitled to it, and 
no legislature of a butter-making 
state could deprive them of it. So 


‘Just 
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long as no attempt was made to 
sell oleo as butter the manufac- 
turer could make it whatever 
color the trade demanded. 

It is only another instance oi 
the helplessness of the manufac- 
turer of an _ unidentified, bulk 
product. The trade-marked com- 
modity is secure; its color, or tex- 
ture, or taste may be duplicated 
by another commodity, but so long 
as the demand is centered upon 
the trade-mark it is safe. The 
substitute may be just as whole- 
some, just as tasty, but the public 
will not believe it. 

But when, as in the case of but- 
ter, the consumer wants some- 
thing yellow to spread on bread 
and the dealer says quite truth- 
fully that “oleomargarine is just 
as good,” there is no name value 
to keep the demand firmly in line. 
“Butter” doesn’t stand for any- 
thing very definite, whereas “Gold 
Medal Butter” does. Oleomargar- 
ine has been making great 
progress of late, due to skilful ad- 
vertising and suitable packaging, 
and the butter makers are scared. 


Is there any good reason why the 
latter should not go and do like- 
wise? 


PRINTERS’ INK says: 

The dealer may be a fool be- 
cause he won't buy your goods, 
but what about the man who 
couldn’t sell him? 


ee men 
. observe a great 
a Friend in many facts drift 

Need under their ob- 
servation which are not immedi- 
ately useful, but may be very use- 
ful under given conditions. It 
demands a certain gift of edito- 
rial sense to know what to select 
and what not. 

These remarks are occasioned 
by an anecdote which is now 
making the rounds of the news- 
papers and advertising trade jour- 
nals. The story has to do with 
Frank D. Millet, the talented 
American artist who lost his life 
on the Titanic. When he was 
struggling for recognition no one 


The File as 


paid any marked attention to his 
work. He did not meekly submit, 
however. He determined that h« 
must by hook or crook create a 
public interest in his work. So he 
painted the picture of a lady in 
black, sitting on a bright red sofa 
against a background of yellow 
This atrocity shocked the ari 
critics into the finest sarcasm 
The consequence was that every- 
body went to see the awful ex- 
ample. 

While yet this high artistic 
crime was in everybody’s mind, 
Millet painted another picture, in 
his very best style. The contrast 
was so great that, in the popular 
revulsion of feeling, Millet sprung 
into fame in a day. 

Such is the story which ap- 
peared in Printers’ INx’s first 
number. A journalist, with a 
provident sense, clipped it and 
put it in the “morgue” against the 
time the story might be used 
again. When the Titanic went 
down, he dug the clipping out, 
sent it to the Evening Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee, where it: was printed, 
with credit given to PRINTERS’ 
Ink. In its subsequent wander- 
ings it has lost the credit line. 

Any advertising man. can with 
profit examine the workings of 
the newspaper “morgue.” In a 
recent number of Printers’ INK 
was described how an office li- 
brary might be built up out of cur- 
rent facts and data. The person 
who has the keeping of this li- 
brary in charge will extract a use 
ful moral from the Millet story. 


DEATH OF H. M. HORR 


H. M. Horr died Saturday, June 2°, 
at Montclair, N. J., of septic pneumo 
nia. He was 85 years old. e was 
buried at Wellington, O. 

At the time of his death he was 
advertising manager of John S. Huyle 
& Co., New York City, a position h 
had held since October last. _ _ : 

Mr. Horr began his advertising wor). . 
with the H. J. Heinz Company, Pitts 
burgh. He was later connected wit 
the Sherwin-Williams Company, Cle 
land, and with the American Mult 
graph Sales Company, of Cleveland 
For two and one-half years, endit 
last October, he was advertising ma 
ager of the Oakland Chemical Cor 
pany, New York, manufacturers 
Dioxogen. 
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AUDITOR'S OFFICE, SANTA FE RAILROAD, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Boosting efficiency in the audi- 
tor’s office of a great railway 
system with 


The Edison 


Dictating Machine 


Read these extracts from the letters sent us by the 


plitring the other 
Four-Fifths 


Send forfour,book 


“Splitting the other Four- 
Fifths.” It tells what the 
Edison Dictating Machine 
is, what it is doing in 
other offices of every size 
and kind, and what it 
will do in yours. In writ- 
ing, please use your busi- 
ness stationery, and state 
your position with the 
firm. 


auditor of the Santa Fe: 


«‘The greater feature is undoubtedly the 
increased efficiency of the departments 
by economizing the dictator’s time and 
enabling us to move correspondence in the 
current day.’’ 

««Our letters are not only more brief, 
but more to the point, indicating greater 
concentration.’’ 

«<All dictators, including the heads of 
departments, are enthusiastic supporters of 
the machine method. The introduction 
of the Edison Dictating Machine, in ad- 
dition to substantial returns on the actual 
investment, has increased our efficiency.” 


And the nine operators empfoyed in this office 
are transcribing 800 letters per day with the 
Edison Dictating Machine besides handling 
300 statements per 
month—doing it easily 
because all unproduc- z 
tive operations have 

P INCORPORATED is 


been eliminated. 
211 Lakeside Av., Orange, N. J. 
25 Clerkenwell Road, London, E. C. 
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PLAYING THE CHANGES 
ON THE HUMAN ELE- 
MENT 


SOMETHING ABOUT A  MANUFAC- 
TURER'S “FRIENDSHIP ROOM,” 
WHERE THE OIL IS POURED ON 
THE DISTRIBUTION MACHINE—CO- 
OPERATION THE BIG BROTHER OF 
ADVERTISING — AN INTERVIEW 
WITH THE MANUFACTURER OF A 
TRADE-MARKED RING 


By Frank H. iti. 

A Printers’ INK representative 
desired to find out exactly what 
happened when a certain unknown 
product was put upon the market 
and what course of procedure was 
followed to accomplish the follow- 
ing things: 

How does the manufacturer 
know exactly what will be popu- 
lar across the counters? How 
shall he best make friends with 
the dealer? How is he to con- 
vince the consumer that his goods 
are preferable? How ‘much 
money should he spend the first 
year and so on proportionately 
year after year? What form of 
advertising proves to be the most 
efficient in the long run? Why 
is it that some concerns make 
friends with the jobber and the 
dealer, while others do not? 
H ow is it possible to so frame up 
an advertising campaign that it 
will be equally acceptable to the 
consumer and the distributor? 

At random I select a proposi- 
tion, the least talked of and the 
most difficult of all trades, as a 
test. case—jewelry. 

Now it is pretty generally con- 
ceded that you can convince a 
man or a woman through adver- 
tising that a food product is good 
that clothing is made of the right 
material and is stylish, that books 
are interesting and _ up-to-date, 
and that a table water or a special 
drink is appetizing. But when a 
man or a woman puts $150 or $200 
into a diamond ring, or any kind 
of a ring, they prefer not to be 
impressed so much by type talk 
about that ring as by a close and 
very intimate inspection of it. No 
chance can be taken when it 
comes to jewelry. 


It is very interesting to follow 
the career of White, Wile & War- 
ner. This concern manufactures 
rings—this is their specialty— 
‘rings in which the stones do 
stay,’ as their pet slogan states. 

They have become extensive na- 
tional advertisers, and the history 
of their enterprise is a very con- 
clusive proof of the advisability 
of common-sense advertising. 

“How would you answer the 
above set of questions,” I asked 
Mr. A. B. Warner, who is the 
guiding spirit of White, Wile & 
Warner, and I placed upon his 
table the several leading queries 
enumerated above. 

Mr. Warner is a nervous, very 
intense and business-like person- 
age, and his summary glance at 
the questions brought forth an 
equally vitalized response. 

“Nine years ago,” said Mr. 
Warner, “I began the making of 
set rings known as ‘www’ rings. 
At this time I employed only four 
or five people in a small room. 
My ambition was to make a really 
good ring, and to make it so well 
that it could be guaranteed. I 
began advertising from the very 
beginning. I had. very little 
money, and therefore all I could 
spend for advertising the first 
year was $500 and that $500 was 
devoted entirely to the reaching 
of a mailing list of 1,000 jewelers. 
I could not afford to spend any 
money for illustrating, so | 
wrote out my own advertisements, 
had a cheap printer set them up 
and print them, and then I ad- 
dressed them myself during the 
midnight hours. Almost from 
the start I found that this direct 
advertising brought results. | 
gradually incréased our mailing 
list and the business began cor- 
respondingly to expand. I also 
improved the quality of the ring; 
after this, with the accumulation 
of a little more money, I had ¢ 
great and consuming ambition a 
tell my story not alone to the jew: - 
eler who sold my goods but to the 
consumer. Only last year I did 
that for the first time. 

“The ‘ffiffiff’ were the first rings 
to be advertised in the magazines, 
and to-day there is only one other 
house that is advertising, but their 
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publicity work is spasmodic and 
indifferent. 

“I have always insisted, in talk- 
ing this matter over with my busi- 
ness partners, that our advertising 
shall be ‘persistent as well as 
consistent,’ if I may borrow a 
well-worn phrase. 

“We realize that it may take 
some time for such a campaign, 
especially in the ring trade, to be- 
come efficient, but we have always 
worked with the idea that steadily 
keeping at it must win. 

“Although the article we manu- 
facture differs very greatly from 
other articles advertised, our pub- 
licity campaign does not differ 
materially from those of all great 
national advertisers. We do 
practically the same things that 
they do, but here’s a point that 
should interest the young busi- 
ness man starting out with a new 
proposition. 

“Long, long before we ever 
thought of a national magazine 
campaign to the consumer we 
were sure of our distribution. 
You know it is not a unique 
occurrence for a campaign to 90 
plunging ahead buying expensive 
space and employing expensive 
talent to follow it, and yet those 
who happen to be impressed by 
these campaigns find it very diffi- 
cult indeed to locate the article in 
question, 

“We made up our minds that 
when we began to tell the con- 
sumer of our goods we'd have 
those goods so well distributed 
that it would not require a search 
warrant for a man or a woman to 
locate a Www ring. 

“I cannot begin to tell you what 
a serious proposition it was for 
us to find out and be sure of the 
best mediums for the exploitation 
of our goods. 

“It seems to me now, when I 
look back over the years of past 
experience, that many advertisers 
would save barrels of money if 
they would pay a great deal more 
att tention to the media. When we 
place an ad in a certain publica- 
tion we make very sure before- 
hand that the publication goes to 
people who want rings and who 
have money enough to pay for 
them once they are convinced. 


“It is not enough just to say: 
‘Oh, well, the Woman’s Dingle- 
Dangle reaches fifty thousand 
women readers every month. 
They will buy my patent hair- 
curler.’ 

“We haven’t advertised in mag- 
azines to please ourselves or to 
please our friends—that is, our 
social friends. We do not use 
space in any medium for the pur- 
pose of having a friend at the 
club incidentally remark that he 
saw our advertisement. We are 
very conscientious about that. 

“I want to say right here that 
co-operation is the biggest thing 
in the world as an adjunct to ad- 
vertising. Make friends all up 
and down the line, everywhere 
that you can. I would rather have 
a small-town jeweler, say out in 
Keokuk, feel that our concern 
stood back of him and was trying 
to help him all the time, was not 
only turning out a good ring for 
him to sell but helping him sell it, 
than to get out the finest $10,000 
full-page color display that ever 
happened. 

“Advertising’s big brother is 
co-operation, co-operation with 
the jeweler, the jobber and the 
clerks behind the counter—all of 
the sundry characters of business 
that can make or break you at 
their will. 

“Up in our place we have an 
office set aside which we call the 
‘friendship’ room. It has a corps 
of efficient directors and _ ste- 
nographers. 

“There is not a jeweler on our 
list that I cannot go up to and 
slap on the shoulder, hand a cigar, 
and say: ‘Howdy, Jim! Some- 
thing new coming next month. 
How is the ring business? Sort 
of slow, eh? People in the old 
town are spending too much for 
automobiles, are they? The boys 
aren’t buying rings for the girls 
as they used to, eh? Too many 
nickels going out to the summer 
parks; too few people stop and 
look in at your window now that 
summer is getting along. Well, 
Jim, we are gaging to fix that up. 
Come back into the office a 
minute. I want to say something 
to you. One-half of our busi- 
ness is to make good rings and 
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Jim, to make people stop in 
front of your window and say 
to themselves: “That jeweler is 
up-to-date. What a fine-looking 
ring that is! I’d like to buy that. 
I’ve seen it advertised and know 
it is as good as it looks.” Now 
Jim, you say business is bad, 
especially in the ring _ trade. 
Here’s a little patent mechanical 
contrivance for advertising rings 
that we will give you practically 
for nothing to put in your win- 
dow. Here’s a half dozen attrac- 
tive little “www” announcement 
cards. They are different—the 
other fellow in your town hasn’t 
got them, Jim. MHere’re some 
counter displays. Here’s a new 
tray we’ve just got out that sets 
off the stuff in fine shape, and 
everybody who had even a sneaky 
thought that they needed a ring 
is going to be told about them in 
the magazines and weeklies that 
reach your home town. They aré 
the magazines that Smith, up the 
street there, has on that stand in 
front of his store. They are the 
weeklies that the Main Street 
Hotel has on its table in the 
They are the 


reading-room. 
magazines that eight barber shops 
in town and five of the local clubs 


always have on file. There’s 
nothing to be gained by feeling 
discouraged. There never was 
and there never will be such a 
word as fail in the whole alphabet 
of the jewelry business. We will 
all work together—you, myself, 
the factory, the sales force and 
the publicity department—and 
we'll make the people of this town 
wake up to the fact that there is 
one jeweler who has something 
every woman loves a darn sight 
better than a fly-by-night trip to 
a pleasure park or a dust-eating 
automobile.’ 

“That is the way we go at them. 
We mean it, too. We are sincere 
right to the core. There is none 
of that mailing-folder jolly about 
it. We get right down to work 
and cross the miles that intervene 
between us and the jeweler—we 
shake hands. 

“T tell you, mere advertising is 
not everything. 

“From that tiny room with 
three or four people that I told 


you about we have grown to be a 
factor in the ring business and 
are getting bigger every week. 
We are located in a fine building, 
and we are proud of our growth. 
Fifty per cent of the credit can 
be given to advertising; fifty per 
cent has been in the careful, con- 
scientious aid we furnish the little 
jeweler out in Keokuk in backing 
up the advertising, giving him 
suggestions, making his window 
look perhaps a little better than 
the other fellow’s, putting down 
in black and white on the printed 
page arguments worded so simply 
and so carefully that the consumer 
is certain to be influenced. 

“You know, in my own way I 
have made a study of advertising, 
although I do not profess to be an 
advertising man or an expert at 
it. I have found that, the nearer 
you get to telling the good, old- 
fashioned truth in an ad, the 
nearer you come to selling the 
product. We do not try to deal 
in fancy phrases, ornate illustra- 
tions or flowery arguments; we 
make a good ring, one that satis- 
fies us, under its own guarantee, 
and then we tell about it, and I 
guess the way we tell about it is 
as old-fashioned as the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

“First, last and always attend 
to your distribution. Keep your- 
self and your office force working 
to make the jeweler out in Keo- 
kuk feel that you are doing some- 
thing for him, equally as much 
for him as for yourself. 

“Instill into your workmen at 
your home plant the necessity of 
keening up a standard of quality, 
and then dig down deep into your 
pockets and pay out enough ready 
money to tell the great big world 
what you are doing and how you 
are doing it. There won’t be very 
much trouble about that success 


game!” 
———_+o»___—_ 
ADVERTISING MEN AT _ SOCIO- 
LOGICAL CONFERENCE 


Alfred W. McCann, advertising man 
ager of Francis Leggett & Co., New 
ork; Freeman, advertising 
manager of the New York Mail, and 
George W. French, of Boston, were 
speakers last Thursday at the Sagamore 
Sociological Conference at Sagamore 
ee. Mass. George W. Coleman pre 

sided. 
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THE SWING TOWARD THE 
RETAILER 


THE DAY OF FORCING THE DEALER 
SEEMS TO BE RAPIDLY PASSING— 
INDICATIONS OF A CHANGE—GEN- 
ERAL AS WELL AS TRADE JOUR- 
NALS ENDEAVORING TO BRING 
ABOUT EFFECTIVE HARMONY BE- 
TWEEN DEALER AND MANUFAC- 
TURER—EDITORIAL IN “NATIONAL 
DRUGGIST” 


By Henry R. Strong, 

Publisher, National Druggist, St. Louis. 

For many years the attitude of 
manufacturers of trade-marked 
goods, of advertising agencies and 
of solicitors for newspapers and 
popular magazines has been one 
of neglect of and indifference to 
the retailer. Aye, more, it has 
been one of contempt and antag- 
onism. The idea has prevailed 
that the retailer is but an ad- 


ventitious element in the machin- — 


ery of distribution, without influ- 
ence or a will of his own, and 


need not be considered in the 
mapping out of an advertising 
campaign, it being necessary only 
to provide a bountiful appropria- 
tion for printers’ ink in order to 
send the people in droves to the 
shops, the retailer, when they get 
there, having nothing else to do 
and having no power to do any- 
thing else than to hand out the 
articles called for with a pleas- 
ant smile and a feeling of pro- 
found gratitude for the privilege. 

This process has been denom- 
inated “forcing the retailer,” the 
idea being that it is possible to 
compel him, by the sheer force of 
advertising, to stock and sell any 
article, regardless of his opinion 
as to its merits, the profits it af- 
fords him, or whether he desires 
to sell it or not. 

Every representative of a trade 
journal who has solicited adver- 
tisements for advertised products 
knows too well how widely this 
sentiment has prevailed and how 
deep-rooted it has been in the 
minds of those he has tried to in- 








Trade Mark 


No better example of faith in a trade mark with quality | 
back of it, and both persistently advertised, can be cited BS 


than that’ of 


B47 ROGERS BROS. ges 


When you are ‘are asked to cite an instance of per- 
sistentadvertising, youcan point to 1847 ROGERS BROS., 
which over 50 years of publicity has made 
familiar to those who wish the standard in 


silver plate. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Penson Silver Co., Sncseseer 
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fluence. Who of them has not 
met with the remark, when it was 
suggested to use his medium 
through which to send a message 
to his readers, that: “We don't 
care a damn for the retailer; we 
will advertise to the people and 
create a demand for our goods, 
and in that way we will compel 
him to handle them whether he 
wants to or not; and as to the 
question of his making a profit 
on them, that is his concern, not 
ours, and we shall not bother our- 
selves about it”? And with re- 
marks of this nature has all argu- 
ment been shut off and a deaf ear 
turned to appeals for considera- 
tion for the retailer and for his 
trade journal as a means to reach 
and influence him. 

This policy of indifference and 
contempt is contemporaneous 
with and has obtained throughout 
the present great era of advertis- 
ing; and it has been so persistent 
and enduring that even those who 
from the beginning have known 
it to be fallacious had almost 


given up the hope that it would 


ever be abandoned. But it seems 
that an awakening is at last about 
to take place and that the retailer 
is to come into his own. Signs 
of this awakening appear on every 
hand. All of the publications de- 
voted to advertising, like Print- 
ERS’ INK, Advertising & Selling, 
etc., now lay great stress on the 
importance of cultivating the local 
dealer; his power and influence 
for good or ill is being recog- 
nized; and they are doing their 
utmost to disabuse the minds of 
their patrons of the “now ex- 
ploded idea,” to use the language 
of Printers’ INk, “that advertis- 
ing to the consumer can be used 
like a slave-driver’s whip on the 
dealer, and that he can be made 
to dance and to keep dancing by 
cracking this whip continuously 
and semi-threateningly.” The ad- 
vertising agencies, too, which 
throughout their history have been 
so imbued with the idea of the 
omnipotence of printers’ ink that 
they have disdained alike the re- 
tailer and his class paper, have 
at last seen the error of their 
ways and are now paying him a 
business-like deference and are 


using his trade journals as they 
never did before. And as for 
the manufacturers themselves, 
about the first thing many of them 
now consider, when they begin an 
advertising campaign, is the best 
methods to adopt in order to se- 
cure dealer co-operation. 

But perhaps even more encour- 
aging and ausp:cious than any- 
thing the advertising magazines or 
the agencies have done, or even 
than the rapidly changing atti- 
tude of individual manufacturers, 
is the policy recently inaugurated 
by some of the larger magazines 
of general circulation. These 
magazines have come to realize 
that, in order to make their ad- 
vertising to the consumer give 
satisfactory results, the dealer 
must be conciliated and reckoned 
with; and in more than one in- 
stance and on their own motion 
and at their own expense, finding 
the manufacturers derelict in this 
respect, they have entered upon a 
campaign to the retailer to inter- 
est him in the articles advertised 
in their columns, to convince him 
of their merits and to enlist his 
good-will and co-operation in dis- 
tributing them to the general pub- 
lic. The publishers of these maga- 
zines have viewed this matter sim- 
ply as a business proposition and 
from the standpoint of their own 
self-interest. They knew full well 
that in the past the advertising for 
which they have been paid has 
been largely nullified and rendered 
unprofitable through the opposi- 
tion and antagonism of the man 
behind the counter; and they are 
now trying to devise means to 
overcome this opposition and in its 
place to secure the good-will and 
co-operation of the retail distrib- 
uters of their customers’ goods. 

One of these publications only 
recently declared that the retailer 
occupies the “strategic position” in 
the field of trade distribution, and 
that “whether he be the proprietor 
of the giant department store, of 
the general store of the village or 
of the small shop in the city, he 
virtually commands the situation” ; 
and the doctrine that “the chief 
function of consumer advertising 
is to coerce the dealer” is depre- 
cated as “false and mischievous.” 
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COLUMBUS CENTENNIAL 


Columbus, O., is preparing a great 
centennial celebration during the cur- 
rent summer in commemoration of the 
one hundredth birthday of the city of 
Columbus. This centennial will cover 
a period of one week. The Advertisin 
Club of Columbus has-been assigne 
one day of this week which will be 
designated as “Ad Men’s Day.” The 
Advertising Club will be in charge of 
all the features of the day and _ will 
issue invitations to all the advertising 
men of the United States to be guests 
of the club on that day. 

A great parade is planned, in which 
advertising floats of all kinds will be 
seen. In the evening a house-warming 
will be held in the club’s new quarters 
in the Vendome Hotel. 


Some unique methods of advertising 
this day have been formulated. The 
newspapers of the city will donate ad- 
vertising space to the club for a pe- 
riod of one week preceding “Ad Men’s 
Day.” This space will be filled by 
members of the club with copy _per- 
teinins to the activities of “Ad Men’s 

ay. 


tee 
AMERICAN CIGAR COMPANY’S 
NEW PRESIDENT 


Percival H. Hill has resigned as presi- 
dent of the American Cigar Company 
to become chairman of the board of 
directors of that subsidiary of the 
American Tobacco oA. Mr. Hill 
is succeeded by A. L. Sylvester, form- 
erly vice-president of the American 
Cigar Company. 
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Premium Service 


On a National Clearing House basis, relieving 
you of investing in a stock, expense of handling, 
heavy cost of printing catalogues, etc. 


“The age of organization, where results are obtained 
at small cost, the work being done by experts.” 


Back of the Porter Premium Service is the 
experience of nearly 20 years, with unlimited re- 
sources and ample ability, offering every advantage 
of dealing with a high grade institution. 


THE JOHN NEWTON PORTER CO. 


JOHN NEWTON PORTER, President 
NATIONAL PREMIUM CLEARING HOUSE 








NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 





vertising—it will pull more. 


FTER you have used our slides a 
while you will note a decided im- 
provement in your picture show ad- 


Weare experts in the preparation of sales- 
manship slides. 


And our service is as nearly perfect as 
one could wish. 


Drop us a letter on your official stationery 
and we will explain a few things that 
should interest you deeply. 


The! Neosho Slide Company 


103 SPRING ST. NEOSHO, MO. 


E NEOSHO SLIDE CO, 
NEOSHO, MIBSOURI, 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 

















Ought the Schoolmaster to quit 
his job and turn the Classroom 
into a garage or some other mod- 
ern affair? One is tempted to 
think so after reading a gloomy 
article, entitled “Cheering Por- 
tents,” in a current issue of an ad- 
vertisilig magazine. 

It seems too bad that, just 
when so much is being done along 
educational lines in the advertis- 
ing field, a prominent writer, the 
author of a text-book of which 
the Schoolmaster has a high opin- 
ion, should come out with the 
statement that just now “there is 
nothing to say to the young man 
or woman who wants to get into 
the advertising business except to 
wish them good luck.” He goes 
further: “The feeble attempts to 
teach have scarcely enabled a 
dozen youths to get into the busi- 
ness in a consequential way. And 
yet many have come into the busi- 
ness, and have become well 
equipped and successful. How 
they did it is their secret, and 
probably not one in a hundred can 
tell how they did it. It is certain 
that they were not aided by 
schools or books. . 

Mystery of mysteries! Many 
newcomers are breaking into the 
advertising business and getting 
along successfully, but only the 
Sphinx knows how the thing is 
being done. Not even the for- 
tunate ones can let us into the 
secret, for not one in a hundred 
knows how in the dickens he man- 
aged to get in. But the author 
of “Cheering Portents” is certain 
that schools, books and other ef- 
forts at spreading advertising in- 
formation and education are not 
to be credited with doing good 
work. Not only is he sure that 
they are not responsible for any 
one’s success in the advertising 
field; he goes so far as to say 
these things do not even aid. 

Let’s return to a diet of Toast- 
ies or some other cheering food. 
If many young men are getting 


into the advertising field, and thi 
is conceded by everybody, it i 
evident that the way is not any 
harder than the way into any othe: 
field worth while, and there is no 
good reason for pessimism or for 
discrediting the various aids avail- 
able to the young man or young 
woman who wants to get in. No 
thinking person sets up the claim 
that any system of education may 
properly receive the entire credit 
for the success of successful men. 
Success in advertising, like suc- 
cess in other fields, means that 
one must possess fundamental 
q:ialifications. In advertising these 
are initiative, energy, something of 
the merchandising sense, etc. The 
various sources of information 
about the principles, the technique 
and the experiences of advertising 
may be ever so efficient and yet 
one may not succeed because of 
lack of fundamental qualities. But 
because this is true is no reason 
for arguing that systems of im- 
parting information are not worth 
while and do not render the aid 
that they may rightfully be ex- 


pected to give. 
. - a 


There are degrees of success in 


advertising work. Some eight- 
dollar-a-week clerk in a_ store 
takes it into his head that he 
wants to get into advertising 
work. He plugs away in his ei- 
forts, gets in finally as assistant 
to the advertising man of his 
store and maybe some day suc- 
ceeds that man at a stipend of 
twenty-five dollars a week. The 
high-brows never hear of this 
man; they might not call him a 
success if they did, for in speak- 
ing of a successful advertising 
man they usually have in mind 
one who is continually swinging 
big things. But the little fellow in 
the medium-sized town, doing ef- 
ficient work for his employer, is 
a success just the same, Some otter 
young man gives attention to 
advertising matters, but finds even- 
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tually that soliciting work suits 
him better, and he becomes an out- 
side man for a publisher. He, 


too, becomes a real success maybe 
and finds good use for all the in- 
formation about advertising that 
he was ever able to acquire, 
though he does not get a place 
on the ladder with those known 
as the big men of advertising. 
* * * 


“How would you advise a be- 
ginner to get a start in the adver- 
tising field?” was the question put 
to the Schoolmaster by a large 
business class in a leading univer- 
sity. This was the Schoolmaster’s 
advice: That a candidate should 
ask for some such trial as an ap- 
plicant for a newspaper reporter’s 
position would seek. Ask the 
business man to put up to you 
some problem that he wants to 
overcome. Maybe that problem is 
the question of how he can get 
the grocers to take hold of a cer- 
tain line of goods. Maybe it is 
the question of what ought to be 
done about a certain stock of 
goods that moves very slowly in 
a retail store, or how to draw a 
certain class of people that are 
not customers. Ask leave to move 
around in the place of business 
and to ask questions; and take 
time enough to get out among the 
trades people, possibly. Dig for 
the facts and then use your think- 
er and you are likely to come back 
with a report that will interest 
the business man enough to move 
him to give you a chance, anyhow. 
The reason that many problems 
have not been solved is that the 
man at the head of the business is 
too busy to dig into them deeply; 
they are not always hard when 
some one concentrates on them. 

* 


Not so long ago a young man 
with only a small amount of ex- 
perience applied for a position to 
the advertising division of a 
large department store. Learning 
that the store was about to open a 
mail-order department, he made a 
strong effort to be considered for 
that end of the work. But the 
man at the desk was sure that 
this applicant did not have enough 
experience, and his attitude was 
ough to discourage nine out of 





The First 
Four Months 


of 1912 The Chicago Record- 
Herald carried 8,425 columns of 
advertising. This is a 


Gain of 168 Columns 


over the amount of advertisin 
carried during the correspond- 
ing four months of 1911, 


The qin of The Chicago Record- 

Herald during 

The Past Fourteen 
Months 


is 1,904 columns, which far ex- 
ceeds the combined gains of all 
other Chicago morning news- 
papers during this period. 


THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD 


New York Office - 710 Times Building 

















The fact that 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


is a class magazine devoted to 
health and right living, is the 
strongest reason we have for 
asking advertisers to use it. It 
is a point that should appeal to 
every intelligent advertiser be- 
cause it signifies that the maga- 
zine is read with a distizict, well 
defined object in view—that of 
physical and health betterment. 
Advertising in a publication 
of such a character is never 
misplaced or wrongly directed. 
New York Office : 1 Madison Avenue 
QO. J. ELDER, Manager 
Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
W. J. Macdonald, Manager 
Boston Office: 24 Milk St, 
Oliver E. Butler, Manager 


Quality Circulation 
Brings Returns 
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ten young men. This young man 
was the one out of ten, however, 
and he insisted on having an op- 
portunity to work up some plans 
and advertising matter of a mail- 
order nature. His plea could 
hardly be refused, and he went 
back home to put in the hardest 
effort that he had done for years. 
He had real ability—the work he 
turned in convinced the big-store 
man of that—and the job was won. 
That follow-up letter of yours 
may have all the bright, chatty 
appearance to it that may be de- 
sired, but if it hasn’t a good 
strong idea—a distinct offer or 
lead.ng argument—the right re- 
turns are not going to come. Too 
many follow-up letters are just 
follow-ups—much like the calls of 
a salesman who went around and 
merely poked his head into the 
door and said “Here I am again.” 
Just imagine that your letter is 
the call of a salesman and you 
will see that you must get strong 
material in it. 
* * * 
The Schoolmaster would like to 
see all frauds kicked out of ad- 
vertising pages, but there are a 
few whose exit would bring par- 
ticular pleasure. One of these is 
a group of concerns which make it 
appear in their advertising that it 
is easy to build up a mail-order 
business of your own; that all you 
need to do is to invest a small 
sum in the catalogues and mer- 
chandise that they, the advertisers, 
will furnish, and you can go right 
ahead coining money in a private 
enterprise. Just why these adver- 
tisers do not themselves advertise 
these easily sold goods and make 
the entire profit instead of gen- 
erously offering to split it with 
others does not appear. As every 
one of experience knows, the mail- 
order field is by no means an easy 
one in which to make profits. 
First of all, an article of good 
possibilities is required, and such 
articles are not so easily found. 
And then, as a rule, a fair amount 
of capital is required. The new- 
comer in the advertising field will 
do well to beware of him who 
sets forth that big profits are 
easily made by any one selling 
ordinary goods by the mail-order 
plan. 


AYER DINNER TO GREINER 


In recognition of his thirty years of 
service, Eugene Greiner, chief of the 
space-buying division of N. W. Ayer 
& Son, was dined by the agency in 
Philadelphia. One hundred and forty 
ie 2 ae 

is address, which contained many 
PI ne Ba facts concerned with Mr. 
Greiner’s career, J. A. Wood, a mem- 
ber of the firm, said that at the present 
time the Ayer & Son family consisted 
of 330 members, and that of the 130 
‘present, 112 had been with the house 
five years or more, fifty-three for ten 
years or more, twenty-nine for fifteen 
years or more, and nine for twenty-five 
years or more. Altogether the service 
of the employees present totaled 1,398 
years. 

Among the special agents were four 
ex-members of the Ayer & Son family 
who had been employed twenty-five 
years or more. 

Addresses .were made by members 
of the firm, F. Wayland Ayer, H. N. 
McKinnev, A. G. Bradford, J. A. Wood 
and W. W. Fry, and by S. Wilbur Gor- 
man, the manager, each paying | 
tribute to their guest. Mr. Greiner 
told what the firm’s famous motto, 
“Keeping everlastingly at it brings suc- 
cess,” had meant to him. Mr. Greiner 
was presented with a handsome gift 
by the Ayer & Son family in remem- 
brance of his anniversary. 

04 


CULLEN MADE 

Edward F. Cullen has been engaged 

as manager of the Johnson Educator 
Food Company, Boston. 

r. Cullen was for nine years with 
the National Biscuit Company and the 
last four years with the Loose Wiles 
Biscuit Company. 

Fourteen years ago Mr. Cullen was 
a street-car conductor down in Wey- 
mouth, Mass., and hecause of his 
marked personality and accommodating 
manner, so his new employers assert, 
he attracted the attention of a cracker 
man at that time connected with the 
National Biscuit Company’s Kennedy 
plant in Cambridge. Starting in the 
shipping room, he was soon put on to 

elivery team and afterwards hecame 
a salesman. After a short time he was 
transferred to the Eastern department 
of the company in New York and 
from there to the general offices in 
Chicago. 


ugh 


MANAGER 


8 
RAILWAYS COMPANY 


DIVISION 


STREET 
CREATES NEW 


The Street Railways Advertisin 
Company has recently incorporated 
new division of its national selling ter- 
ritory. 

There are now three divisions: Fa 
ern territory, covered by the hon 
fice, New York; central territory. 
ered by the central office, Chic 
western territory, covered by 
western office, San Francisco. 

F. R. Barnard is Eastern advertising 
manager, D. B. McBee is the Central 
advertising manager, and E, M. Swa- 
sey is the Western advertising nan: 
ager. 
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FUND TO ADVERTISE TEXAS 


Plans for the establishment of a fund 
aggregating $60,000 to be used for the 
purpose of advertising Texas throughout 
the country were discussed at the meet- 
ing of the Dallas Advertising League, 
held recently. The president was au- 
thorized to name a committee to take 
the matter up with other cities. 

The question was brought up by Col. 
Frank P. Holland, an honorary member 
of the league. Colonel Holland said 
that the ad convention was the greatest 
one ever brought to Texas, the fact be- 
ing proven by the clippings from leading 
papers all over the country, which illus- 
trates the great amount of publicity re- 
ceived, 

“Now is the time to cash in on the 
great work that the Dallas ad men have 
done,” said Colonel Holland, “and in 
order to keep Texas before the people 
in the proper light, let them know more 
about what this. state offers to home- 
seekers, manufacturers and investors, I 
will give $200 a month for six months, 
if the Dallas Ad League, in connection 
with other ad leagues of the state, will 
raise a fund of $60,000 to be used in 





properly advertising Texas.” This 
fund is to be expended through the 
committees of the various advertising 
clubs of the state. 


Officers of the Pacific Coast Advertis- 
ing Men’s Association have been elected 
for the year 1912-1913 as _ follows: 
President, semupe K. Blethen, Seattle; 
first vice-president, E. K. Hoak, Los 
Angeles; second vice-president, F. H. 
Lloyd, Spokane; third vice-president, F. 
J. Cooper, San Francisco; secretary- 
treasurer, G. A. Cummins, Sacramento. 








Lincoln Freie Presse 


German Weekly 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Has the largest circulation of any news- 
paper printed in the German language on 
this continent—no exceptions. 


CIRCULATION 128,384 
RATE 36 CENTS 














The Druggists Sold Their Stocks Quickly 


A proprietary article was placed in the drug 
stores at Janesville, Wisconsin, recently, and a 
line of attractive advertising started in ‘he 
Daily Gazette” and within 2 weeks 2 of the stores 
had sold out entirely and reordered, while the 
others were about out of stock and have since 
reordered, 

Any dealer is interested in a good article if it 
carries with it a strong line of newspaper adver- 
tising. Grocers, druggists, clothiers, shoe mer- 
chants, dry goods merchants, in fact every re- 
tailer representing every article for public use 
will become interested in your proposition, if 
you put behind it some of your own money in 
daily newspaper advertising. 

We can convince you of the efficiency of ‘The 
Gazette,” and its pulling power in this Wiscon- 
sinCommunity. Write us to-day. 


THE JANESVILLE DAILY GAZETTE 
Janesville, Wisconsin 
A. W. ALLEN, WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE 
1502 Tribune Building, Chicago, III. 
M.C, WaTSON, EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE 
Flatiron Building, New York City, N. Y. 


LLU S- 
drawings that translate 
the selling talk into Aictorial 
language -the oldest, straight- 
est,strongest form of appeal. 
We make Illustrations! 


LAMBERT GUENTHER 
and WALTER SMITH: 


ADVERTISING ILLUSTRATIONS 
M® WRITING and PRINTING 3d 
3]East 28th St., NEW YORK: 











THE PULLING POWER 


OF CLEANLINESS. 

You can reach the representative people of 
Pittsburgh most consistently through THE 
PIT’TSBURGH POS! and THE PITTS- 
BURGH SUN. All persons of character and 
consequence read ‘THE POST and ‘THE SUN 
because their advertisements, as well as their 
news matter, are absolutely clean. No fake 
medicine publicity or fraudulent propositions of 
any kind are permitted the use of their columns. 

If you value being associated with advertisers 
who appreciate clean papers as assets to their 
products yourlogical Pittsburgh mediums will be 


THE PITTSBURGH POST 
THE PITTSBURGH SUN 
EMIL M. SCHOLZ 
General Manager. 
CONE, LORENZEN & WOODMAN 


Foreign Representatives 
New York CHICACO 





Celluloid 


Use these Guides 
Tipped with Celluloid 


Don’t crack, curl, fray or require additional) 

filing space. Always clean. Don’t show 

finger-marks. All colors—plain or printed 

as desired. Only Tip in one piece. Allsizes. 
Write for Samples. 


STANDARD INDEX CARD CO., 701-709 Arch St., Philadelphia 
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Classified Advertisements 























ADDRESSING MACHINES 


COIN CARDS 





HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
printismade. We also call attention toour new 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
to fit all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 








ADVERTISING AGENTS 


LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 beaver St., N. Y. 

General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 











ADVERTISING MEDIA 


rig New York-Pittsburg for 

THE BLACK r 25 years the coal trades’ 

DIAMOND ending journal. Write for rates. 

HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 

lotte, N.C , covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 








Coin Card Bill Heads spec ally adapted to 
the needs of your credit department. Hundreds 
of newspapers and mercantile concerns are now 
us.ng them to collect small accounts. Made of 
coated stock with patented apertures for auy 
=. of coins. Write for price-list and 

mples. Neatest and safest card made. THE 
WINTHROP > Dep’t. C. C., 60 Murray 
St., New York, N = 





ENGRAVING 


ERKFECT copper half-tones, 1 col., $1; larger 
10c. per in. THE YOUNGSTOWN AKC 
ENGRAVING CO., Youngstown, Ohio. 











FOR SALE 


Fok SALE — Monthly trade magazine with 
circulation of 2,000. Only one in its field. 
Wonderful possibilities. Only small invest- 
ment required. FISK, 14 West Superior Street, 
Duluth, Minn. 

OR SALE AT A BARGAIN—One Cottrell 

2 revolution cylinder press, 35x52, 4 big form 
rollers with vibrators, angle roilers and plate 
distribution, rear delivery, tapeless, with air 
This press has been in con- 











HE circulation of the New York Werla, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 











ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 


REWERY AD MEN say our Pulveroid Signs 
are the handsomest and best for their busi- 
ness. Write for FREE SAMPLES and re 
for a brewery. BASTIAN ROS 
c O. » Rochester, N.Y 








AD WRITERS | 


stant operation until recently, and is in 
good working order. Address THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA SOAP COMPANY, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 








HELP WANTED 


W aaaee be Experienced advertising sales 

by a house of high 
standing—one familiar with the advertisers of 
the country and capable of handling men and 
arranging system. None other need apply. Good 
salary to proper person. All communications 
strictly confidential. PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
Box ‘K. C. I.,’’ care of Printers’ nk. 











PREPARE ADVERTISING MATTER 

THAT BRINGS RESULTS. Will send 
sample of my work if you send me one of your 
present advertisements. PARK A. 
Peekskill, N. Y 




















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Booklets, -eally ‘gentlemen in type and 
talk. FRANCIS 1. MAULE, 401 Sansom 
Street, Philadelphia. 








OUNG MAN (29), wants to represent good 
trade paper in Philadelphia. Has necessary 
qualifications and wide acquaintance among 
Pennsylvania manufacturers. Willopen office for 
right proposition. ‘693,"’ care of Printers’ Ink. 








CIRCULAR MAILING 





20, CIRCULARS mailed with ours to 

small town merchants in Kansas, 
Mo., Okla., Ark., Iowa, Nebr., under 2c. stamp. 
Send sample of circular, FRANK PAYNE TYPE- 
WRITER Co., Rosedale Sta., Kansas City, Kan. 





WANTED — Business Secretary, with organ- 
izing ability combined with publicity ex- 
perience. Must ve man of energy and initiative 
with a record of success. A big opportunity tor 
che ‘ight man. State experience, references 
alary required, etc., in first letter. MILLION 
OR MANITOBA LEAGUE, CHARLES 0. 
3MITH, Secretary, 22 Bank of Toronto Cham- 
bers, Winnipeg, “anitoba, Canada. 


WWANTED—Out- -of-the-ordinary copy 
originator and writer, campaign 
planner, and rate man who is a spe- 
cialist on production of medical copy 
and can point to successful things he 
HAS done. Live agency connection 
where ability to make good and effect 
results is more important than salary. 
Address “D. C.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


ARE YOU THE MAN? 


An established house with a_ national 
reputation wants a man about 35 years 
of age, possessed of executive ability, 
experience in promoting sales, tact as 
a correspondent and a practical knowl 
edge of accounting ox credits. One 
experienced in the sale of toilet prep- 
arations preferred. A good opport inity 
for the right man. Address (with full 
information regarding education, « ‘ a4 
ence and general qualifications) ‘\i. P. 
A.,” care of Printers’ Ink. 
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RAPIDEY GROWING SOUTHERN 
(,ENERAL AGENCY has opening 
for a “business getter” who can de- 
liver a few good national or Southern 
accounts with opportunities for develop- 
met through specialized handling. 
Goo! connection for right man—who 
mus: be clean and subject to search- 
ing »nvestigation. Address “W. H. T.,” 
care Printers’ Ink. 


Wy ANtso by manufacturer, a high-grade 
nan or woman to write retail copy for 
dealers’ service, Applicant must have retail 
store experience and knowledge of retail mer- 
chandising and plan-making. Must also under- 
stand thoroughly problems relating to retail ad- 
vertisiug Of woman’s ready-to-wear garments. 
Give full particulars regarding present and past 
employment, education, age, salary expected, 
aud enclose samples of work. Please do not 
apply unless you can qualify as above. Address 
Box ‘‘C. K.,” care of Printers’ Ink 





a MANAGER, 
ompetent to analyze a sales pr 
velop a solution and secures sales. T 
as assistant sales manager, three years 
agency — handled both manufacturer’s and 
retail accounts. Young, college education, mar- 
ried. Middle west location. Address ‘‘A.G.S." 
146 N, Oak Park Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 
ADVERTISINC MANAGER 
At present engaged in agency work de- 
sires position in charge of advertising 
with wholesale or mail-order house. 
Has had thorough all-round experience 
in these two lines and has sold goods 
on the road—consequently understands 
the relation between the selling and ad- 
vertising ends of a business. Compe- 
tent copy and plan man—experienced in 
dealer co-operative work, follow-up sys- 
tems, etc. Further information upon 
request. Box 394, care Printers’ Ink. 








MAILING LISTS 


pac IFLC COAS'I, Addressing, Multigraphing, 

Printing, Mailing, Guaranteed Service, 
Largest and only skilled organization on Coast. 
Wnite for catalog. Rodgers Addressing Bureau, 
36 Montgomery St., San Francisco. Cal. 











POSITIONS WANTED 


DVERTISING SOLICITOR, thoroughly 

experienced, would like position with a good 
live daily. Can produce results and give best 
of references as to ability and energy. Address 
“M. L.,” care of Printers’ Ink. 


CLASSIFIED MANAGER 


would like position with some live daily. Latest 
systems and methods used. Best of references. 
“A, M.,” care of Printers’ Ink. 


2 MARRIED. Have been salesman and ad- 

9 vertising manager for manufacturer. Now 
with agency. Want $2,000 with manufacturer 
and chance ‘or advancement. Address 
“WRITEME,” care of Printers’ Ink. 


. 7 ? > 
Selling ina Adv g- Experience 
executive .bility and enthusiasm offered by 
successful dvertising man who wants to link 
up with manufacturer or retailer. Address Box 
692, -areof rinters’ Ink. 


Te? YOU COMES A YOUNG MAN, earnest, 
reliable, nspoiled; college graduate; stenog- 
rapher ; broad viewpoint, little to unlearn; teach- 
able. Desires work with National Advertising 
Manager. In time will make you an efficient 
assistant. ‘‘HAMIL'ION,” care Printers’ Ink. 


OUNG MAN who has had eight years’ expe- 

rience in, advertising agency and selling de- 
partments seeks position with reliable and grow- 
ing manufacturing concern as assistant sales or 
advertising manager, Comes well endorsed for 
ability and ntegrity. ‘“**IRST CLASS,” care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


"Advertising Department or Business" 
organization can secure services of educated 
man of 27, Chicagoan, experienced in advertising 
and business methods; possess tact, initiative, 
judgment, knowledge of humah nature, write 
g00d copy, letters, etc. Will be a definite 
“force in promoting your interests.” Address 
“ENDLER,” 1022 So. Leavitt St., Chicago, Ill. 


Canada Next Door! 

Have you overlooked your prosperous, progress- 
We neighbor? Are you established? If not— 
Why not? An experienced Canadian executive, 
Sales and Avertising Manager—35—who knows 
Canada—now employed in this capacity as Man- 
ufacturer’s Branch Manager—Can step up—De- 
lay may mean a serious business loss—Can help 
you to decide definitely — Later:— But by all 
Means answer this now— TO-DAY —“GOOD 
IDEA," care of Printers’ Ink, 





























WANTED 
MANUFACTURER 


Agency Copy Writer, 29 years old, with 
seven years’ experience and now employed, 
wants toaffiliate himself with manufacturer 
as advertising manager and concentrate. 
Can bring to your organization valuable 
knowledge and information, learned in the 
successful development of sales methods 
and advertisingfideas and plans for 55 ciffer- 
ent commodities. Keen analyzer, strong 
writer, splendid merchandiser; know me- 
diums, an organizer and enthusiast. Willgo 
anywhere for opportunity. Address 
*' L B,’ care of Printers’ Ink. 


Experienced Out-door and 
In-door Advertising Man 
Desires Change 


ees | advertising manager for a large whole- 
sale and retail concern—now with agency of 
national reputation. He can plan and direct a 
campaign. Knows mediums, paper, type, fol- 
low-up systems, etc., familiar with house-organ 
work and strong on copy and layouts. He knows 
outdoor advertising—can design effective post- 
ers, signs, etc., and have same placed to best .d- 
vantage. His advertising experience 1s rein- 
forced with an extensive selling and business ex- 
perience. Age 28, and single. Highest refer- 
ences. Inside position desired with a progressive 
concern, Salary reasonable. For further par- 
ticulars address “X. O. X.,’’ care Printers’ Ink. 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 
OMEIKE'S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU> 
106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York Citys 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 























Southwest Press Clipping Bureau 
Adams Building, Topeka, Kan. Established ten 
years, Covers Kans., Mo., Okla , Tex. and Ark. 
Population of our field, »ver 12,000,000. 








PRINTING 


CG ERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
for large orders—monotype and linotype ma- 
chines—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Coin Cards. Original 
ideas, good workmanship, economy, prompt- 
ness. Opportunity to estimate solicited. 
THE WINTHROP PRESS,60 MurraySt., N.Y. 


PUBLICATIONS WANTED 
UBLISHERS of magazines or trade journals 
requiring Fastern representative,address with 

ull particulars “AGENCY,” care Printers’ Ink. 
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ROLL OF HONOR 








for one year. 





Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
INK a detailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
These statements are on file and will be shown to any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INK’S Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 

















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for IQ:Iy 
26,377. best advertising medium in Alabama. 

Montgomery, Advertiser, net av. year Ig!I, 
Dy. 17,569; Sun., 32,238. Guarantees daily 3 
times, and Sun. 4 times the net paid circulation 
of any other Montgomery newspapez. 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix, Gazette. Av. 6 months ending May, 
1¢12, 6,180. A.A. A. ex. regularly. 


CONNECTICUT 

Meriden, Fournal, evening. Actua! average 
for 1910, 7,801; 1911, 7,892. 

Meriden, Morning Record & Repubiican. 
Daily av.: 1909 7,709; 1910, 7,893; 1911, 8,085, 

New London, Day. Evening. Circulation, 1910, 
6,892; 1011, 7,141. Double all other local papers. 

New Haven, Evening Kegister, daily. Aver. for 
191i (sworn) 19,164 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,108, sc. 

Norwalk, Hvening Hour. Average circuiation 
1911, 3,645. Carries half page of wants 

Waterbury, Repudiican. Examined by A. A. 
A, regularly. 1011, Daily, 7,516; Sunday, 7,559. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Star, Evening and Sunday. Aver- 
age daily 4 mos. '12, 64,164\@@). Carrier delivery, 
ILLINOIS 


0.0.0.0. 


Chicago Examiner, “es fy 
IgiI, Sunday -641,623, Laily 
216,698, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner's wonderful cee <¢ 
in circulation and advertising 
torced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 
their price toone cent. Circula- 
tion books open to all. 

The Sunday Examiner 

SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 
@™ The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the frst 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


Fee HW He 


Chicago, Polish Daily News. Year ending 
May, 1912, 16,094; May average, 16,705. 

Champaign, News. Leading paper in field. 
(Champaign-Urbana.) Average year 1911, 6,327. 

Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1911, 9,114. 
aaa Evening Star. Circulation for torr, 

140 
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INDIANA 
South Bend, 7rsbune. Sworn average May, 
1912, 13,333. Best in Northern Indiana. 
IOWA 
Burlington, Hawk-Hye 
9,426; Sunday, 10,381. ‘All paid in advance 
Des Moines, Register & Leader. (av.’11), 36,263. 
Evening Tribune, 20,316 (same ownership). Com- 
bined circulation 55,6579—35% larger than any 
other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad field 
Washington, Ave. Journal. Onty daily in 
county. 1,956 subscribers. All good people. 
Waterloo, Evening Courier, 53rd year; Av, dy. 
year Ig!I, 8,139. Waterioo pop., 27,000. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Courier-Fournai. 
daily and Sunday, 28,911. 
Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for I91I net paid 47,956. 
MAINE 
Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1gtt, 9,872. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me, 
Bangor, Commerctal. Average tor IQI1, daily 
444 


Average 1911, daily, 


Average IgIl, 


Portland, Hvening Express. Averagefor oll, 

daily 17,625. Sunday 7elegram, 12,018. 
MARYLAND 

Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average tort, 79,626. For May, 
1912, 82,653. 

The absolutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Fe PR Be We WY 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1911, 184,614—Dec. av., 187,178. 
Sunday 
1911, 323,147—Dec. av., 324,476. 
Advertising lotals: 1911, 8,376,061 tines 
Gain, 1911, 447,953 lines 

2,227,821 lines more than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“ want’ ad. They are not selected frou y 
favorable month, but comprise the tota 
January I, 1911, to December 31, 1011 


KK HW 


Boston, Evening Transcript (OO). boston 's 
teatable paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 
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Boston, Daily Post. Greatest May of the 
Boston Post. Circulation averages: Daily Post, 
403,500, gain of 60,877 copies per day over 
May, IQII. Sunday Post, 336,001, gain of 
42,409 copies per Sunday over May, Ig11. 

Boston, ‘/erald, guaranteed daily circulation 
110,714 (average for whole year ending April 30, 
1912). ‘The newspaper of the home owners of 
New England. 

Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1911 av. 8,405. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Zvening /tem. Daily sworn av. 1909, 
16,539; 1910, 16,562; 1911, 16.987. ‘l'wo cenis. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1911, 18,871 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan. to Dec., 
‘11,19,031. lhe “Home” paper. Larg’st ev’gcirc. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan’s only 
farm weekly. Guaranteed circulation 80,000. 

Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1911, daily 

10,368; Sunday, 11,213. Greatest circulation, 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, Karmers’ 7 ribune, twice-a-week. 
W j. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1911, 21,387. 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1911, 103,728. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home’s circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
is practically contined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most proftably. 


J Minneapolis, Fournal Every 
evening and Sunday (@©@). In 
IQII average daily circulation, oo 
: evening, 78,119. In 1911 average 
Sunday circulation, 82,203. Daily average cir- 
culation for May, 1912, evening only, 80,653. 
Average Sunday circulation for May, 1912, 
84,569 
CIRCULATION Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
pw Oldest Minneapolis daily. 
verage circulation of dail 
CHAR ‘ Tribune for year ended Dec. “a 
TEEO 1911, 98,686. Average circulation 
of Sunday 7ribume for same 
period, 117,904. Average net paid 
by Printers’ circulation for 1911, daily 7ri- 
Ink Publish- dune, 92,094; Sunday Tribune, 
ing Company 109,313. 


MISSOURI 
Lamar, Democrat, weekly. 
3,511. 
8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for torr, 123,829 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courier, covers Southern New 
Jersey 10,350 daily average Ist 4 mos. I912. 

Camden, Post-7elegram. 10,416 daily average 
i911. Camden’s oldest daily. 

Newark, Evening ews. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 

Trenton, Hvening Times. 1c—’o7, 20,270; '08, 
41,326, 2-—'oo, 19,062; ’10, 19,238; ’11, 20,115. 

NEW YORE 

Albany, Evening Fournai. Daily average for 
1911, 18,361. It’s the leading paper. 

The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘*now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn’. Daily 
average for 1911, 61,119. 

Buffalo, Courter, morn. Ave., 1911, Sunday, 
4,164; daily, 60,268; Hxgquirer, evening, 33,891. 
=” Evening News. Daily average Igrt, 
Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥. 7he Morn- 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1911, 6,287. 


Average, I9gtI, 





NEW YORE CITY 
raw be @ lo be Largest high-class 
evening circulation. 
Counts only cash sales. Net cash daily average, 
Sept. 1, 1911, to Jan. 1, 1912, 130,670. A A.A. 
and N. W. Ayer & Son certificates. 
Schenectady, Gazctte, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1011, 20,817. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 
Building, Chicago. 
Troy, Record. Av. circulation 1911, 
(A. M., 6,822; P. M., 18,736) 24,057. Only 
paper in city which has permittedA.A.A 
examination, and made public thereport 
Utica, National Hlectrical Contractor, mo, 
Average for 1911, 2,626. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte, News, only Evening and Sunday 
paper in two Carolinas. The News leads. 


OHIO 
Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841, Actual 
average for 1911: Daily 95,129; Sunday, 126,191. 
For May, 1912, 108,866 daily; Sunday, 132,655. 
Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,’11, 16,422. 
LaCoste & Maxweil, N. ¥. & Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie, /imes, daily. 22,0956 average, 
May, 1912. A larger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 

Philadelphia. The Press (Q©) is 
Philadeiphia’s Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
on the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for Jan., 1912. 
85,563; the Sunday Press, 174,272. 

Washington, /eforter and Observer, circulation 
average Ig11, 12,823. 

West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
IgtI, 15,849. In its goth year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co.. 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 

Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, evening, 18,401 
net, sworn. A. A. A. examination. 

York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for IgII. 
18,627. (A. A. A. certificate.) 


RHODE I8LAND 
Pawtucket Hvening /imes. Average circula- 
tion for 1911, 20,297—sworn. 
Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1911, 23,067 (OO). Sunday, 32,588 
(O@). Lvening Bulletin, 60,486 aver- 
age IglI. 

Westerly, Datly Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R. 1. Cir., 1911, 6,445. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Avening Post. Evening. Actual 

daily average 1911, 8,239. 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. Only paperincity. Av 
1911, 5,754. Examined by A.A.A. 
Burlington, Free Press. Examined by A.A.A. 
8,968 net. Largest city and state. 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, Zhe Bee (eve.) Aver. May, 1922, 
6,485. The Register (rmorn.), av. May, "12, 8,140, 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Zhe Seattle Times (OG) 

is the metropolitan — a 

weand the Pacific Northwest. It 

ouee combines with its 1911 cir. of 

TEEO 64,005 daily, 83,746 Sunday, rare 

quality. Itis a gold mark paper 

of the first degree. Quality and 

quantity circulation means great productive value 

to the advertiser. The 7imes in tg11 beat its 

nearest competitor by over two million lines n 
advertising carried. 
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Tacoma, ledger Average year 1911, 
19,001. Sunday, 27,288. 

Tacoma, 
19,210. 


daily, 


News. Average tor year 1911, 


WISCONSIN 


Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 

year 1911,8,971, Established over 40 years ago, 

Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, May, 

1912, daily 6,015; semi-weekly, 1.684. 

Milwaukee, Ihe Avening Wis- 

cousin, daily. Average daily cir- 

culation for year 1911, 44,766, an 

increase of over 3,000 daily aver- 

age overigio, ‘The Evening Wis- 

consin's circulation is a home cir- 

culation that counts, and with- 

Out question enters more actual homes 

than any other Milwaukee paper. Every lead- 

ing local business house uses “full copy.” 

Every leading foreign advertiser uses Milwau- 

kee’s popular home paper. Minimum rate 

5 cents per line. Chas H Eddy, Foreign Rep., 

5024 Metropolitan Bldg., New York, Eddy & 
Virtue, 1054 Peoples’ Gas Bidg., Chicago. 





Madison, State Journal, daily. Actual ave:- 
age circulation for year 1911, 7,917. 

Racine ( Wis.) Journal-News. Average March 
circulation 7,818. 


MANITOBA, CAN, 
Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. Canada's National 
German weekly. Av. 19.) 23,026. Rates s6c. in. 


ONTARIO, CAN, 
Fort William, tarthest West city in Ontario, 
Times Journal, daily average, 1911, 8,628. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Presse. Daily average for 
year 1911, 104,197. Largest in Canada. 
Montreal, La Patrie. Ave. year 1911, 46,952 
daily ;65,697 weekly. Highest quality circulation, 


SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 
Regina, 7he Leader. Aver. May, 1912, 11,685. 
Average Ist 5 months, 1912, 11,017, Largest 
circulation in Saskatchewan. 














The Want-Ad Mediums 














This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 


A large volume of 














CONNECTICUT 


EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State Rate lc. a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


HE Evening aad Sunday Star, Washington, 
D. C. (@©@), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Ads of any other paper. Ic. a word. 


ILLINOIS 


oN EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,’ says the Post-office 
Review, and that’s why the Daily News is 
Chicago's “‘ want ad "’ directory. 


[eit Chicago Bxaminer with its 541,623 Sun- 
day circulation and 216,698 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results. Rates lowest per thousand inthe West, 


MAINE 


HE Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 


HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


pean Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1911 printed a total of 498,600 paid 
want ads; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,556 


more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 
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MINNESOTA 

THe Minneapolis 7rsbume.is the recognized 

Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 
CIRCULATI'N HE Minneapolis 7ridune is 

the Leading want ad medium 
of the great Northwest, carrying 
more paid want ads than any 
other daily newspaper, either 
Minneapolis or St. Paul. Classi- 
fied wants printed in Dcc., 'll, 
amounted to 183,557 lines. ‘The 
number of individual advertise- 
by Printers’ ments published was 26,573. 
Ink Pub. Go. Rates: 1 cent a word, cash with 
the order ;—-or 10 cents a line, where charged. All 
advertising in the daily appears in both the 
morning and evening editions for the one charge. 


THE Minneapolis Yournal, 00 
evry Evening and Sunday, 
carries more advertising every 


month than any other newspaper 
in the Twin Cities. No free or 
cut-Tate advertisements and ab- 


solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 

Cashorder one cent a word, 
minimum, 20 cents. 


NEW YORE 
Elie E Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 
THE Buffalo Evensng News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 
OHIO 
HE Y g n Vindi Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 
PENNEYLVANIA 
Eyes Chester, Pa., Times carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 
UTAE 
Ts Salt Lake 7ribune—Get results— Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 
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| ©O) Gold Mark Papers OO) 





of their circulation. old 
by the sign ©.—Webster’s Dictionary. 





Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- 
point of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality 
Among old chemists gold was symbolically represented 


Announcements under this classification, 
Gold Marks, cost 30 cents per line per week. 


tisement accepted) cost $31.20 for a full year, with 10 per cent discount, or 
$28.08 if paid wholly in advance. 


from publications having the 
Two lines (the smallest adver- 

















ALABAMA 
‘The Mobile Reguster (@@). Established 1821. 


Richest section in the prosperous South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. Dy av. 1st 4mos, 
‘11, 64,154. (OO.) Delivered to nearly every home. 


ILLINOIS 


Bakers’ Helper (OO), Chicago. Only *Gold 
Mark" journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 


The Inland Printer, Chicago (OO). 
average circulation for 1910-11, 17,104. 


Actual 


KENTUCKY 


_ Louisville Comrier-Fournal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reperter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (QO@). 


Boston Hvening Transcript (@@), established 
1830. ‘The only gold mark daily in poston. 


_Worcester L’Opinion Publique (Q@@). Only 
French paper among 76,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 


The Minneapolis Journal (Q@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. Carries more ad- 
vertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 


Brooklyn Zagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Electrical World (@@) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal ofthe world. Average 
Circulation over 18,800 weekly. McGRAW 
PUBLISHING CO, 


Engineering Record (@@).. The most 
progressive civil engineering journal inthe world. 
Circulation quadrupled in 9 years, now 18,000 
and over weekly. MCGRAW PUBLISHINGCO, 


Hardware Dealers’ Magazine(@@). The Open 
Door 10 the Hardware Dealers of the World. 





Specinen copy upon request. Subscription 
Agen:s Wanted. 253 Broadway, New York City, 


New York Herald (Q@). Whoeve. mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 


The Evening Post (©@). Established 1801. 
The only Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘he Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink. 


Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 


‘The New York Times (@O©) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 


New York 7ribune (QQ), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (Q@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
Jan., 1912, sworn net average, Daily, 85,563; 
Sunday, 174,272. 


THE PITTSBURG 
@® DISPATCH © 


‘The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (O@), only morning 
paper among 600,000 people. 


TENNESSEE. 

The Memphis Commercial-Appeal (@®) is the 
only paper in the state of Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 52,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7imes (Q©) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (OQ), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. he home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made 
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RE you satisfied : 
with the business 
you are doing in Can- 


adaP 


Aren’t you wondering if 
there are opportunities you 
are missing ? 


Are you working along 
lines of least resistance and 
most promise P 


Are you sure you are using the 
best mediums and getting the 


best rates and service P 


Important questions, yes. 


And 


they concern a market which 


should figure largely in your 
future business. 


Can you answer them satisfac- 


torily without consulting the J. J. 
GIBBONS organization? No, 


not satisfactorily enough for 


‘‘efficiency cranks.”’ 


Write us. 


J.J.GIBBONS Limited 


CANADIAN ADVERTISING 


Newspaper, Trade Paper andall OutdoorAdvertising 
MONTREAL 


TORONTO 


CANADA 


Cable Address : 


“GIBBONS Knows CANADA" 


“Gibjay,’’ Toronto 


Code: A.B.C., 5th Edition 





Scme of J. J. Gibbons Advertising 


eae ap Fry’s Cocua 

Lepaze Co., Ltd. 
Motlecd! Cash Nexteters 
No. Electric Rural Telephones 
Bagh wehigeh Water 

Cable Cx 

Fe co People o f Oshawa 
Polo Shoe Polish 
Wolthaussen Hat € 
McCallum’s Perfec tion Whiskey 
Sherbrooke City 
Semi-Ready Clothing 
Hudson Bay Knitting Co, 
Edwardsburg Starch 
Lee Mfg. Co. National Mig, ( 
T. Pringle and Son Ltd. 
Truro Condensed Milk Co, 
Belanger’s Plows 
Underwood ‘Typewriters 
Packard Motor Cars 
Force Regal shoes 
Thermos Bottle 
Sun Fire insurance 
B. D. V. Tobaccos 
Catesby Clothing 
Coate’s Plymouth Gin 
Vapo-Cresolene 
Canada Life Assurance 
Regal Lager 
“Crown” Corn Syrup 
Black & White Whiskey 
Convido Port 
National Apples 
Hine’s Brandy 
Imperial Wire and Cable Co. 
Acme Fences 
City Dairy 
Boxer Wallpepers 
Vicker’s London Dry Gin 
Rogers’ Coal 
Shiloh’s Cure 
Muskoka Lakes 
Dodge Pulleys 
Vinolia 
‘ideal’? Metal Beds 
Remy Martin’s Brandy 
Premier Separators 
Dominion Organ and Pianos 
Moco Fabrics 
Peerless Incubators 
Empire Fences 
Gale's Whitewear 
Floorglaze Wakefield Hats 
Crompton Corsets 
Fage Wire Fences 
Manson Campbell Co. 
Canadian General Electric Co 
Adanac Water 
Capitol Farm Implements 
Rogers Cement Waverley Pens 
Drummond Dairy Supplies 
Business Systems 
Lifebuoy Soap 
Aromac Office Specialties 
Canada Poultry Yards 
Renfrew Scales 
St. Charles Cream 
Reid’s Neckwear 
Comfort Lye 
“Perfection” Scotch 
Gunn's Eggs 
London Feathers 
M.I Paints 
Oxford Underwear 
Healatta Soap 
Maxim Silks and Sati 
Realties Limited 
Ontario Wind Mills 
Paterson Congh Drops 
Keegan’s Irish 
Sovereign Houses 
White Horse Whisk 
Hiile rest Co llieries 


8 


WINNIPEG = UHLBK.” Gloves, «! 
Consolidated Opt i! Co, 
Barber-Ellis Limit ei 
A. E. Ames & Co, 
Vestal Olive Oil 
Cockshutt Plow © 












